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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


F the Italians can settle their own election a month from now 
I without foreign interference, that will be the best that can be 
expected, but it will not remove the present dangers. For although, 
provided there are no irregularities, there is little doubt that the 
parties outside the so-called Democratic Front of Communists and 
Left-wing Socialists will retain a majority of seats, there is no 
guarantee either that they will be abl. to form a strong Government 
or that the threat of Communist force and sabotage will be with- 
drawn. Despite the numbers and power of the Communists and 
their followers the factors of revolution are not as developed as they 
were in Czechoslovakia. The Department of the Interior and the 
police force have not been undermined, there is no racial or cultural 
sympathy with the East, and there is nothing corresponding to the 
pathological Czech fear of Germany. As for the Russians they have 
nothing to offer but promises of grain, which are suspect in view 
of their previous demands for fantastic reparations, and help towards 
the restoration of colonies, which looks most peculiar in the light 
of the all too recent suggestion that Tripoli should be ceded to 
Russia. There is no doubt whatever that to the Italian workers the 
Communists have nothing to give but the chains which already bind 
Eastern Europe. But these facts of the internal situation in Italy 
do not settle the matter. Force remains. The most potent weapon 
of the Czech revolution, the action committees in factories, offices, 
universities and elsewhere, could clearly emerge at a moment’s 
notice all over Italy. An electorate which was never stable and 
which has suffered twenty years of enforced political irresponsibility 
under Mussolini cannot be relied upon to show courage. Even 
now the election prospects are being lost in a cloud of conflicting 
reports which are probably a true reflection of a confused situation. 
There is no avoiding the conclusion that the Western Powers will 
have to take a strong and definite stand. If they do not then the 
danger that Italy, like Czechoslovakia, will go Communist by 
default, is perfectly real. A promise of 400,000 tons of British coal, 
a secret visit by Western trade union officials, an incipient customs 
union with France, and an encouraging gesture from America do not 
add up to a strong stand. They add up to a weak hope. Now that 
the general statements of Western solidarity ate pouring in, the 
particular application to Italy must be formulated at once 


Partition—Off or On? 


It is becoming increasingly embarrassing to chronicle the fumbling 
deliberations of the United Nations on the subject of Palestine. 
The most recent body to fail to come to any conclusion is the 
Security Council; that is to say, a committee of its permanent 
members ; that is to say, the United States, France and China (since 
Britain and Russia on this occasion are equally dumb). These three 
Powers agree that Palestine is a potential threat to peace, but are 
undecided whether all the blame for this should be placed on the 
Arabs or whether to allow the Jews a small share. As there is no 
prospect of any useful action resulting even from an agreement 
on this point, it is not one which is agitating the participants unduly. 
Arabs and Jews are concentrating on building up their military 
resources, and almost all the help they get in this endeavour— 
apart from what they can steal from the British—is bound to come 
from outside the borders of Palestine. The threat to world peace 
is not a question to arouse interest in communities which are in 
a state of open, if undeclared, war. The most frustrated individuals 
in the present set-up are the members of the United Nations’ 
Palestine Commission. The question is now no longer whether they 
can be assisted in performing their task, but whether they have 
any longer a task to perform. Is partition still the United Nations’ 
policy for Palestine ? They honestly admit that, in the light of 
Arab resistance, partition as envisaged by the Assembly is im- 
possible. Britain has never given her support to it, and now 
America has lost enthusiasm. If partition is impracticable, should 
it not be abandoned ? But by now the Palestine problem has 
become so complicated that one can no longer tell what body can 
give an answer—even a wrong one. 


Unrest in the Gold Coast 

What, if any, is the connection between the series of events which 
have brought the Gold Coast into the news during the past few 
weeks ? Following the shooting and looting in Accra on February 
28th, which resulted from the ex-Servicemen’s demonstration and 
the lifting of the boycott on the shops of the Association of West 
African Merchants, we have had the proclamation of a state of 
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emergency, and the arrest, first of Mr. Ben Tamakloe, who led the 
demonstration and then ten days later of six members of the 
Nationalist United Gold Coast convention. Finally, on Tuesday 
there was another outbreak of rioting, this time at Kumasi, the 
capital of Ashanti, in the course of which the police fired and some 
people were killed. The one common denominator for all these 
agitations which we have been offered is Communism. Communist 
agitators are said to have instigated, or at any rate exploited, the 
demonstration of February 28th, and these agitators are now identi- 
fied with the six arrested men, part of whose plot was apparently 
to set up an African Soviet State in the Gold Coast. There has 
also been talk of the appearance in Accra of a European Communist 
agent. But Communism is too simple and too fashionable an 
explanation to be convincing. It must not be allowed to obscure the 
other roots of trouble in the Gold Coast, which are more economic 
than political and which will in no way be remedied by repression. 
If there was in fact a Communist plot connected with the February 
disturbances, we should learn more of it from the enguiry which 
is to take place into the facts of those disturbances. But it cannot also 
very well be produced to explain the trouble at Kumasi. The 
present state of affairs in the Gold Coast, which includes such 
extreme precautions as a strict press censorship, curfew and the 
presence of two sloops at Accra, apart from preventive arrests, is 
an unhealthy one, and indicates something bigger than can justifiably 
be laid at the door of the Communist bogey. 


Home and Colonial 

Capital is so short and the amounts which are to be spent on 
colonial development schemes are so large that it is essential for 
that reason alone that all reports on the progress and prospects 
of such schemes should be watched with care. The interim report 
of the Colonial Primary Products Committee which appeared this 
week is only the latest of a miscellaneous series of statements, but 
it shows clearly enough the general nature of the case. In the great 
majority of projects the expansion of production to a level at which 
it would yield large benefits to consuming countries, including the 
United Kingdom, must wait for the development of the basic ser- 
vices of transport, land survey and agricultural research, public 
utilities and labour supply. There are a number of intermediate 
cases, such as hides from East Africa and cotton from Uganda, 
in which a useful export might be achieved after some further 
development. And there are a few cases, such as dairy produce from 
Africa and rice from British Guiana, in which production might be 
expanded at fairly short notice. But in general there is a long way 
to go before a substantial return on capital invested on development 
schemes can be expected. This fact has not so far deterred the 
British Government from pursuing the path of duty and responsi- 
bility. Nor has the whole question of .commercial success been 
allowed to override the parallel need to safeguard and improve 
the welfare of Colonial populations. But it would be most unwise 
for this country to carry easy-going habits of a wealthy past too 
far in an impecunious present. In particular the enthusiasm 
for the £25,000,000 ground-nuts scheme in East Africa must not 
dissipate itself in a process of hasty trial and painful error. 


Exit the University M.P. 

Cynically disregarding the gentlemen’s agreement—for it was 
unmistakably that—that the recommendations of the Speaker’s 
Conference of 1944 on electoral reform should be implemented as 
they stood—the Government has reaffirmed its decision to end the 
university representation in the House of Commons which has 
existed, to the benefit of both bodies, since the year 1604. Questions 
affecting university representation have been decided by many 
earlier Parliaments, always in order to increase the representation. 
After Oxford and Cambridge had alone been represented for nearly 
two hundred years Dublin was added in 1800 (and increased from 
one member to two in 1832), London in 1867, the Scottish Univer- 
sities in 1868, the Combined English Universities, the University of 
Wales and Queen’s College, Relfast, in 1918, while in 1928 the 
franchise was extended to all holders of a B.A. degree or the 
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equivalent. That valuable alliance between legislation and learning, 
wisely encouraged and extended by so many previous Houses, js 
ruthlessly severed by the present House on no better plea than 
that it is incompatible with the inv.olable sanctity of the “one man, 
one vote” principle. Behind this lies undisguisedly a petty jealousy 
of what is denounced as “ privilege,” as though the exercise of the 
franchise were not primarily a responsibility. It might have been 
supposed that a party which stands for an educated democracy would 
have been at least as sympathetic as other parties in earlier Parlia- 
ments to the representation of the higher learning, which is today 
as fully open to the sons and daughters of wage-earners as to any 
other class or section of the population. University representation 
is said to be an anomaly. That parrot-cry rang through the debate 
on Tuesday. The Labour Party has given one more example of 
its servitude to rigidly-conceived doctrine, from which there must 
not be the deviation of a hair’s breadth, whether in the public 
interest or not. 


Reports on Prices 

In the White Paper on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices, the 
Government assumed the responsibility for keeping these three 
factors in control. That was such a sweeping decision that it 
could hardly be expected of the first reports of the trade unions, 
the industrialists and the distributors that they would produce a 
detailed plan for implementing it. They certainly have not done 
so. On the whole the representatives of industry have been most 
helpful. They have agreed to stabilise selling prices and distributed 
profits at their present levels. The policy of keeping the lid on 
prices by sitting on it is neither satisfactory to business men nor 
compatible with the known rules of economics but if determina- 
tion can make it work industry will play its part. It is true that 
the F.B.I. and its associated bodies can only make recommendations 
to the 25,000 firms they represent but the Government itself, in 
the White Paper, said that it could not coerce individuals in this 
matter, and it would be a very strange world if the F.B.I. were 
expected to make laws when the Government cannot. There has 
been some disposition by the bodies representing wholesale and 
retail distribution to pass the ball back to the Government, which 
already controls the margins, and to point out that reductions in 
distributors’ profits are difficult to make and in any case must be 
very small. This of course is true, but it must also be remembered 
that official margins are sometimes wider than they need be, that 
all reductions of profits are painful, and that every little helps. The 
distributors will no doubt remember it and not be found less willing 
than the manufacturers to play their part. If as much could be 
said of the wage-earners there might indeed be some hope for the 
Government’s policy of tackling the disease via the symptoms, but 
so far we have had only the ser-ewhat tricky attempt of the T.U.C. 
to use the emergency to raise real wages, a lugubrious silence from 
the constituent unions, and a steady flow of wage claims which 
show no consciousness whatever of the emergency. The difficulties 
of working the official policy are becoming plainer, but that is about 
all that can be said. 


The Doctors’ Resolve 


Any expectation that the representative meeting of the British 
Medical Association on Wednesday would at all ease relations 
between the Association and the Government was completely 
dispelled by the course the meeting took. A good deal of time 
seems to have been taken up in replies to unwise passages in some 
of the Minister of Health’s speeches or to what were described as 
mendacious statements in the Press, and the rather well-worn cliché 
about “the enslavement of the medical profession” made its 
inevitable appearance. But no siep towards an accommodation was 
taken, or apparently suggested, a sensible Birmingham resolution 
proposing an approach to the Prime Minister, who has already 
indicated his availability for discussion, being defeated. Actually 
there was never much likelihood that the representative meeting 
would do more than confirm and approve the results of the recent 
plebiscite. But time presses. The operative date for the National 
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Health Service Act is less than four months distant. If there are 
to be fresh discussions between the Government and the doctors, 
as there must be,esome means of initiating them must be found 
at once. The doctors undoubtedly have a strong case for amend- 
ment of certain provisions of the Act, but it is not at all strengthened 
by the histrionic polemics of certain of their leaders. With the 
average medical practitioner the crux of the matter is the basic 
salary and the fear that it may be used to develop a salaried 
service naked and undisguised. On that the Government may 
reasonably be called on to modify its attitude, and there is some 
reason to think that an appeal on this point would not be made in 
vain. But there is a danger of delay due to the common amour 
propre stagnation in which each side sits tight and invites the other 
to make an advance. Some way out must be found, and found 
quickly. The best way probably would be for the Prime Minister 
to invite a few representative doctors to meet him. The public 
would see in that no derogation to his own dignity nor to the 
Minister of Health, but simply a reasonable and resolute determina- 
tion to end a deadlock. 


Communist Civil Servants 


The Prime Minister’s announcement regarding the elimination 
of Communists from certain positions in the Civil Service involving 
national security is distasteful but necessary. On the face of it an 
invasion of political freedom is involved. It has been the pride of 
this country that any man may hold any political opinions he chooses, 
But that doctrine rests on one essential condition—that he shall play 
the political game according to the accepted rules. And the one 
fundamental rule is that a freely elected majority shall govern, on 
the understanding that the rights of the minority are fully respected. 
Observance of that rule has given Britain stable government through 
centuries when revolutions were shaking other countries all over 
Europe. For Communists no such rule exists. They hold them- 
selves free, as a minority, to seize power by force, after a period 
of infiltration and subterranean propaganda, in industrial even more 
than in political circles, as a preliminary to imposing their will ruth- 
lessly on all suspected of retaining any allegiance to the outworn 
creed of democracy. There is no moral obliquity in Communism ; 
a Communist can be freely elected to the House of Commons, as two 
Members have been. But Communism in many cases is not indeed 
a religion—to say that would be to dignify it far too highly—but a 
fanaticism, involving patently a divided loyalty capable of ranking 
allegiance to Moscow, the seat of Communism par excellence, above 
loyalty to the country of birth and domicile and employment. The 
Canadian spy trial and the conviction in London of a British scien- 
tist for imparting to the Soviet Government secret information he 
had sworn under the Official Secrets Act not to disclose, show how 
grave a situation may arise. Plainly no Communist can be allowed 
to hold a public position which gives him knowledge of matters 
affecting national security. The difficulty, and it is very serious, 
is that in every country there are at least as many undisclosed as 
avowed Communists and “ fellow-travellers”—perhaps more, 


End of the Film War 


The effect cf the agreement signed between Mr. Eric Johnston, 
for the Motion Picture Association of America and Mr. Harold 
Wilson, of the British Board of Trade, is that at least $17,000,000 
a year will be remitted to the United States in the two years com- 
mencing June 14th, 1948, for American films shown in this country. 
After that every dollar sent to America must be balanced by a dollar 
earned by British films in the United States. Since British earnings 
are bound to be far below American, this means that American com- 
panies will pile up balances in this country. These they may spend 
in agreed ways, of which film production in this country will be 
one. For an independent business man dealing with a Government, 
Mr. Johnston has done very well for himself. Mr. Wilson drops 
the import duty imposed last year, agrees to pay out 17,000,000 
precious dollars, and gets in return the gratitude of Hollywood. In 
view of the things which have recently been said about Hollywood’s 
products both here and in the United States neither gratitude nor 
the products seem to warrant so high a price. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE “cold war” came to Westminster this week in two different 

guises, literal and figurative. The first instalment was the 
literal one, launched as a result of the joint activities of the Palace 
of Westminster strikers and the Clerk of the Weather, who changed 
the temperature on Monday to the physical discomfort of returning 
Members. In consequence, Captain Crowder was on his feet 
immediately after Prayers asking if Mr. Speaker had any statement 
to make about the lack of heating. Mr. Speaker regretted that he 
had no statement since the matter was outside his control, but 
volunteered the information that he had been unable to get a hot 
bath that morning. In spite of this, Mr. Gallacher wanted to express 
deep sympathy with the strikers, but did not receive support. 

* * . * 

The other instalment of the “ cold war” arose out of the Prime 
Minister’s statement about Communists and Fascists in the Civil 
Service. His statement, that membership of the Communist Party 
may involve the acceptance by individuals of a loyalty which in 
certain circumstances can be inimical to the State, produced a strong 
reaction in Mr. Gallacher, who started chanting an excerpt from 
the “ Red Flag.” Later Mr, Gallacher asked whether it was not 
the case that the General Election was fought on the basis that the 
Tories were the enemies of the working-class, this provoking derisive 
but appreciative laughter from the Opposition benches. It was not, 
however, in the main a laughing matter, and the Prime Minister 
showed by the tone of his answers to supplementaries, and in par- 
ticular to Mr. Gallacher and to Mr. Platts-Mills, that he felt strongly 
on the matter. Equally, though with some dissentient opinion, the 
House as a whole was patently with him in the action proposed. 

* * * * 

The House then returned to the subject of the Service Estimates, 
with the Senior Service having its due priority, The debate on 
the Army Estimates, however, though short, was perhaps more 
interesting, at any rate to landlubbers. Mr. Keeling and Mr. 
Thornton-Kemsley made vigorous contributions on another 
“troublesome matter,” that of land for the Services, and later on 
Mr. Emrys Hughes and Lord Winterton met in head-on collision. 
The most entertaining speech, however, and in some respects the 
most provocative, came from Colonel Gomme-Duncan, staunch 
advocate of correctitude and the kilt. Highland regiments, he said 
in effect, should be encouraged to sport their kilts, and the C.I.G.S. 
should be discouraged from sporting a beret with twin badges. 
Mr. Shinwell, however, while not questioning the right of the 
Colonel to criticise the sartorial habits of the Field-Marshal, threw 
himself vigorously into the role of arbitrator. “I regard his dress,” 
he affirmed, “as most picturesque and attractive, and I am very 
proud of it.” It was fairly clear, though he did not actually say so, 
that he did not on this particular point care two hoots for the 
Colonel’s opinion, so no doubt the famous beret will figure as 
regularly as ever in the picture papers. On the Air Estimates, 
Air-Commodore Harvey wanted to know whether pilots who had 
seen little service were being trained on veteran Moths. Mr. de 
Freitas admitted that it was so, and evoked from Air-Commodore 
Harvey a sharp verdict of “deplorable.” Mr. de Freitas appealingly 
prayed in aid the problem of maintenance, but the inexorable 
Air-Commodore Harvey merely added an equally short and sharp 
rejoinder “ pathetic.” 

* * * * 

The debate on the Representation of the People Bill produced a 
spirited contest on the Universities and the City. Mr. Peake repeated 
his former success, and the University Members were naturally well 
to the fore. Mr. Morrison paid tribute to the elementary schooling 
of his day and to the increased catholicity of the University intake. 
Finally, Mr. Ede replied to the debate, but was unable to convince 
Opposition Members as to the propriety of the Government’s 
proceeding in view of their pledge to implement the recommendations 
of the Speaker’s Conference. Mr. Ede scarcely seemed as comfort- 
able as usual and made—for him—a surprising lapse from logic 
in his reference to the 1867 Act. In the debate on the representa- 
tion of the City of London Mr. Assheton was excellent, and there 
were several other good Opposition speeches. D. C. W.-S. 
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BUILDING 


“FBV HE fate of Europe and the world,” said Mr. Bevin at the 

Sixteen Nation Conference on Tuesday, “ will be decided 
by our work in the next few months.” That is profoundly true, 
though it is not the whole truth. Europe at this moment is not 
equal to saving herself by her own exertions. The fate of Europe 
and the world will be decided by Europe itself with the indis- 
pensable support and co-operation of the United States. That, 
no doubt, goes without saying, but it is as well to say, and to 
emphasise, it. The European Recovery Bill has passed the Senate, 
and it may be that the House of Representatives will be galvanised 
into a sufficient sense of urgency to give the measure a swifter 
and smoother passage than as yet there has been justification for 
expecting. Meanwhile Europe’s business is to organise itself, 
and what has been happening this week at Paris and Brussels is 
evidence that here at least the necessary sense of urgency is not 
lacking. The Paris Conference devoted its first two days necessarily 
to generalities, almost the only concrete proposal put forward 
being that of the Portuguese delegate that Spain should be invited 
to join in the European co-operation movement. Nothing con- 
ceivable could be gained by excluding her; a good deal may 
manifestly be lost. The wider the area of economic co-operation 
in Western Europe the more effective and fruitful that co-operation 
will be. Spain must be left to settle her internal political troubles 
as she can ; externally her association with the rest of the nations 
of Western Europe will be for the general benefit. If she is 
admitted to the circle she will make its eighteenth, not its 
seventeenth, member, for it has been decided very rightly that 
the Western Zones of Germany shall be fully associated with the 
economic and other discussions which committees of the con- 
ference are undertaking. That arrangement will be considerably 
facilitated if full union between the Anglo-American and the 
French Zones can be carried through, so that Western Germany 
is represented as a single unit. In existing circumstances that 
representation must be directed by the Occupying Powers, but 
responsible Germans must be associated to the fullest extent in 
the discussions. 

For a smaller circle of nations the treaty signed at Brussels on 
Wednesday marks a much larger advance. Viewed from any 
standpoint it is a remarkable achievement. The rapidity with 
which complete agreement was reached between the contracting 
parties can have few parallels. The compulsion of events in 
Eastern Europe no doubt played some part in that, but much 
more was due to the fundamental identity of outlook of the five 
States in the field of international relations. They have con- 
tracted for an initial period of fifty years to give immediate 
military and other assistance to any one of their number which 
may be the object of armed attack in Europe. That covers attack 
from any quarter, though a special clause is inserted regarding 
joint consultation “ with regard to the attitude to be adopted and 
the steps to be taken in case of a renewal by Germany of an 
aggressive policy.” The reference to a single possible aggressor 
is to be regretted, but the importance France attached to that was 
well understood, and in all discussions there must be some com- 
promise. But while the military commitments under the treaty are 
clear-cut, they form by no means its most important feature. 
While it may earnestly be hoped that the need will never arise 
to translate them into action the agreement regarding economic 
and cultural co-operation calls for action immediate and extensive. 
Vague as the language of the articles covering that form of co- 
operation is, provision is made, by the constitution of a per- 
manent Consultative Council, to carry out in detail the intentions 
of the parties to the treaty. In this there are almost unlimited 
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possibilities, and the decision to be content today with a general 
framework, leaving the Consultative Council to fill it in, is 
altogether wise. 

Welcome as the Brussels treaty is, in the multiplicity of engage. 
ments there is obviously possibility of some confusion. But it 
is a possibility that need not become reality. All the Brussels 
signatories are members of the European Recovery Organisation, 
and there is no danger of their taking action incompatible with any 
wider decisions that may be taken at Paris. So far from that, 
the intimacy of the relations they may establish between them- 
selves will be an incentive to the rest of the sixteen States to draw 
the ties between the whole of them steadily closer. That is 
worth considering in one particular aspect. Paris is concerning 
itself primarily, if not exclusively, with economic, transport, com- 
mercial, agreements and the like. All that is vital if living 
standards in Western Europe are to be raised and machinery con- 
structed that will enable Marshall aid to be used to the best 
advantage. But it is provided by the Brussels treaty that any 
other State may be invited to accede to it—which means acceptance 
of not only its economic and cultural but of its military provisions, 
A pact for mutual defence extending well beyond the five original 
signatories thus comes into vision. Care, of course, has been 
taken to keep everything in perfect harmony with the United 
Nations Charter, which leaves full scope for regional defensive 
agreements on the Brussels model. There is no question of side- 
tracking the United Nations. As the Charter provides, any 
military measures taken under the treaty will be reported to the 
Security Council, and terminated as soon as the Council has 
taken its own steps to deal with the situation. Any fear that that 
might leave the Brussels signatories exposed to a Russian veto 
may be dismissed. Russia could indeed veto action by the United 
Nations as an organisation, but any proposal incompatible with 
joint self-defence by the five States would fall to the ground unless 
concurred in by Britain and France. On that ground the safe- 
guards are complete. 

But every step taken in Europe must be judged in its relation 
to both the United States and Russia. The Brussels Treaty is not 
directed against Russia. It is directed against no one. It is as 
completely and essentially defensive as any such instrument can 
be. But it has its message for Russia none the less. It binds the 
five nations to assist each other against aggression from any quarter, 
—including the east. Russia attacks the treaty, just as she attacks 
the European Recovery Plan which she is straining every effort 
to wreck. But there are limits to the operation of the Russian 
veto, and it is well that they should be plainly proclaimed, for the 
more often the veto is exercised successfully the greater the en- 
couragement to exercise it again. That conviction lay at the root 
of President Truman’s address to Congress on Wednesday. It is a 
demand that the United States be fully prepared in case certain 
limits, which have been reached already, are overstepped. There 
is no threat in that. The President emphasised the fact that the 
door to peaceful co-operation stands wide open to all nations, 
including specifically the Soviet Union. But the co-operation must 
be genuine. There can be no mere lip-service to the United 
Nations as a cloak for calculated frustration of every constructive 
measure. There is no reason to believe that Russia is contem- 
plating deliberate war. There are decisive reasons why she should 
not. But situations can be created, and in fact exist today, when 
guns may at any moment go off of themselves. With America 
supporting Greece against her rebels, and Russia’s satellites, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Albania, supporting the rebels with Russia’s 
full encouragement, trouble may at any moment break out that 
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would be very hard to localise. Hence the need for full prepared- 
ness, and not on the other side of the Atlantic only. 

But it is not a case of military preparation solely, or even mainly. 
Russia is perfectly right in her conviction that the greatest menace 
to Communist expansion would be the success of the European 
Recovery Plan. For that reason it must succeed, and for that 
reason Mr. Truman pressed for its swift adoption as earnestly as 
he did for military conscription. Against a Western Europe 
united and restored to prosperity Communist campaigns will be 
launched in vain, and there is great and hopeful significance in 
the President’s declaration of confidence that “the United States 
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will, by appropriate means, extend to the free nations the support 
which the situation requires.” The work has been well begun,' 
but there is no time to lose. The Italian elections are on April 
18th. Russia’s aim is to see Communism sweeping to the Atlantic 
seaboard by May rst. That project must be frustrated, and can 
be. The events of this week at Paris and Brussels and Washington 
give promise that it will be. The aim is not federation—to talk 
of that hinders more than helps, for it can only distract and divide— 
but increasing co-operation between Governments united in their 
purpose. There is better hope of achieving that today than there 
ever has been, if America responds to the President’s call. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN a prominent American journalist appraises the British 
Press at length in the columns of the New York Times his 
assessment deserves some attention. The writer, Mr. Walter Cum- 
mins, was formerly Chief Assistant Editor of the Australian United 
Press in New York. After a visit to Great Britain he has formed 
many opinions about conditions here, particularly about the state 
of the Press. On the whole his criticisms are sound and salutary. 
His chief point, with which I fully agree, is that daily papers which 
are perpetually complaining about their meagre ration make 
shockingly bad use of the paper they do get. Mr, Cummins writes, 
for example: “On a recent date one of the leading newspapers had 
a total of 690 inches of column space ; out of this it gave 169 inches 
only to straight news, while 249 inches were devoted to sporting.” 
A little later, after commenting on the lamentable paucity of news 
of international affairs in the London papers, he adds: “ What makes 
me all the more despondent is the fact that the London editors find 
room for a large amount of light feature-matter such as poor fiction, 
comic strips, gossip and the like.” All that is unfortunately 
perfectly true. In the popular Press information, in the sense of 
news of the events of the last twenty-four hours, is becoming 
more and more subordinate to entertainment. In pressing the 
Government for more paper in order that they may give more 
news the newspaper-proprietors would be in a much stronger posi- 
tion if they were giving more news now—which would, of course, 
be perfectly easy. It is not unreasonable to expect a newspaper 
to put news first. ¥ x * x 


Much too little attention has been paid to an almost incredible 
statement made in the course of the court-martial at Hanover at 
which a British officer is being tried on charges respecting the 
treatment of German prisoners. Another officer, giving evidence for 
the prosecution, affirmed that it was perfectly proper to threaten 
German prisoners with the death of their families in order to extract 
information from them. Such a statement would be incredible if 
it were not vouched for by a reliable journalist (a representative of 
the Daily Express) who was in court and heard it. When the matter 
was raised in the House of Commons on Monday the Under- 
Sectetary for Foreign Affairs would say no more than that “the 
method is certainly not approved,” on the ground that the case in 
question was sub judice. It is, of course, primarily the War Office’s 
concern, and Mr. Shinwell will be looked to for some vigorous action 
in the matter. 

* * * * 

The coal production figures for the last two weeks have been 
interesting. The output for the first week was equal to just over, 
for the second week to just under, an annual total of 220 million 
tons. To achieve that would be of immense value to countries to 
which we export coal, and to ourselves in respect of the payments 
we should get in exchange for the coal. Actually 220 million tons 
is what many trade union leaders said last year ought to be the 
minimum target. It clearly ought. Yet the official target set in 
the recent Economic Survey is 211 millions. There may be 
psychology in this—on the assumption that it stimulates a miner 
more to aim at a moderate target and surpass it than to have to 
go all out to reach a more ambitious target. Whether that is sound 
psychology is an open question. Anyhow, one way or the other 
we ought to attain the 220 million; it is quite certainly attainable. 


A new entente between East and West has stirred my emotions 
rather keenly, interested as I congenitally am in the extension of 
university education anywhere. The newest institution to swim into 
my ken has actually one more face than Janus has, namely, three ; 
for it is styled: 

1. National University, Incorporated and Chartered by 

Secretary of State, Colorado (U.S.A.). 

2. Imperial Internationgl Medical College, Inc., Colorado. 

3. International Engineering Society, Inc., Colorado. 
This is a good beginning. Degrees are, of course, awarded, including 
some like A.M.I.C.E., A.M.LE.E., already obtainable from relatively 
inferior bodies in this country. Medical degrees are available, too ; 
but to avoid misunderstanding users of them are enjoined to add 
to them “Col.”—“to make the private status clear.” There are,’ 
naturally, fees, and “ our representatives shall get 20 per cent. com-' 
mission on Examination and Degree fees, while admission fee is to 
be remitted to us in full.” But who are “we”? ‘That is where 
East so encouragingly embraces West. The document on which I 
have drawn—and I wish I could quote it in extenso—is signed, 

“Yours well-wishers, 
Foreign Educational Association. 

Box 77, Industry Sham Bazaar, Calcutta.” 

An affiliated institution is apparently run by Managing Director, 
International Sweeps, 494/1 Buildings, N.T., Jubbulpore, India. 
Floreat Fubbulporia. 

* * 7 * 

A distinguished British soldier who knows Russia well is said to 
have expressed his views recently on the prospects of war with that 
country. “I will bet all I have,” he said, “that there won’t be 
war with Russia in the next five years. I will bet half of what I 
have that there won’t be war with her in the next ten years. I will 
bet all I have that there will be war with her within the next fifteen 
years.” I find this reassuring; for while a well-informed person 
is qualified to form a sound judgement for perhaps five years ahead, 
no One on earth can form a judgement worth having about Russia’s 
condition and her international relations more than ten years ahead. 
I therefore accept the five years prediction and discount the fifteep 
years prediction. 

x * * * 

The decision of Convocation at Oxford to rescind a decision 
already taken to send an address of congratulation to the Charles IV 
University at Prague on its 60oth anniversary will, I imagine, be 
universally approved. The Southampton University College, which 
was to have sent one of its professors to attend the ceremony, has 
similarly cancelled its plans, which as its Principal, Sir Robert Wood, 
observed, could no longer be carried out, since the Rector and 
seventeen professors at Prague had been removed from their 
offices. Condonation of so brutal a violation of academic freedom 
would be intolerable—as every British university is likely to decide. 

* . * - 

The North Croydon election is old news by now, though it came 
too late for me to refer to it last week. All I need do now is to 
quote the headline which appeared in the Daily Herald on the 
morning of polling-day: 

TORIES PANIC ON EVE OF POLL 


It seems to have suited them. JANUS. 
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PRAGUE AFTER THE COUP 


By ERIC FLETCHER, M.P. 

N 2nd March the National Executive Committee of the Labour 
O Party issued a statement dn Czechoslovakia which concluded 
with the words, “ Those who seek to condone this crime show that 
they are false to the principle of democratic Socialism.” What 
precisely was the crime ? Who are the victims ? How are they 
suffering ? What lessons are there for us ? These were some of 
the questions I asked myself during a visit to Prague which 
coincided with the death of Jan Masaryk. 

My last visit was in September, when I attended the Inter- 
national Law Association and enjoyed the hospitality of the Czech 
branch of that body. Ironically enough, one of the principal subjects 
under discussion was “human rights,” and delegates were able 
to exchange views dispassionately about the respective conceptions 
in Eastern and Western Europe of “freedom,” “justice” and 
“democracy.” Czechoslovakia then stood on the brink, having 
many cultural ties both with the liberal West and the totalitarian 
East. At the 1945 election 38 per cent. of the electorate had voted 
Communist, the remainder for non-Communist parties. The 
Coalition Government of all parties was, with the blessing and 
approval of President Benes, making gteat strides towards Socialism. 
Some 75 per cent. of Czech industries—calculated on the basis of 
total numbers employed in industry—had been nationalised. 
Nationalisation produced no serious opposition, for it was mostly 
the German expropriators who had owned and controlled the great 
basic industries. There was no preponderance of big capitalism, 
and no intolerably large estates. Conditions were favourable for 
steady, indeed fairly rapid, progress in State Socialism. The film 
industry, for example, was flourishing under State control. 

All this steady combination of Socialism with the maintenance of 
free Parliamentary institutions, a free Press and an independent 
judiciary has been overthrown at the dictation of Moscow, because 
it was widely felt that the Communists would inevitably lose ground 
at the elections due to be held in May, and any such rebuff would 
have serious repercussions on Soviet ambitions generally. Under 
no circumstances was the world to see that in the crucial case of 
Czechoslovakia the Communists had passed their zenith, and were 
losing public favour. It is well established that at the critical 
meeting between President Benes and his Communist Premier Mr. 
Gottwald, after the President had at first refused to accept the 
resignations of the twelve Cabinet Ministers, he finally gave way 
because he was reminded of the presence of Soviet armies on the 
Czech frontiers, of the presence of Mr. Zorin, Molotov’s deputy, in 
Prague, and that an armed conflict would follow any resistance to 
the Communist demands. 

What is the position in Prague today, while the paraphernalia of 
a “Police State” are being set up ? It is ‘mportant not to exag- 
gerate. Superficially I found everything as normal and as calm 
as it was prior to the coup. Outwardly there is little change. The 
streets are crowded, the tramcars are full and people appear to be 
going about their lawful business with phlegmatic unconcern. 
Arriving at the airport of Ruzyne I was treated with the customary 
civility and politeness ; passing through the Customs was a mere 
formality ; my bag was not opened ; there was no inspection of 
papers ; the arrival of an English M.P. attracted no attention. I 
soon realised that there was no question of my being followed or 
my movements being watched. Subject to taking the elementary 
precaution of not visiting persons who might for political reasons 
be in immediate danger, I was free to go where I wanted and to 
see whom I wished. 

The Communists can, with justice, claim that technically the 
revolution was a great success. It was carried though with an 
entire absence of bloodshed. I have not heard of any arrests— 
except of persons trying to escape. I met nobody, not even 
prominent politicians now excluded from office, and indeed 
from their party, who expressed any immediate fear of personal 
danger. But although outwardly life in the capital is normal, one 
does not have to penetrate far beneath the surface to appreciate the 
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profound change that has taken place in the population. The air 
of freedom and easy gaiety, the joyful relief of emancipation from 
Hitler which was so noticeable in 1945 and 1946, have gone. I soon 
learnt that all telephone conversations, particularly in English, or 
from an hotel where foreign visitors stay, are liable to be tapped and 
taken down. In most cases, accordingly, I called on my friends 
without any previous appointment, and when I saw them I found 
that few, if any, would have welcomed a telephone call or an 
invitation to meet me at my hotel. As it is, mere contact with a 
British visitor may be a ground for suspicion, and if observed may 
be recorded in any dossiers that are being compiled of critics or 
opponents of the régime. 

For obvious reasons of personal safety to the individuals concerned, 
I cannot give the names or any clue to the identity of those whom 
I saw and talked with beyond saying that they represent a fair cross- 
section of an urban community, including some Communists, some 
opponents of Communism and many non-politically minded people 
who have never been members of any party. They all gave me the 
same general impression of the situation at the present time. There 
is no immediate Terror, no rumours of illegal imprisonments, but a 
deadening sense that the essential guarantees of freedom and justice 
have been exchanged for the dire uncertainties of arbitrary rule. 

One has to remember that, despite their glorious two decades of 
independence from 1918-1938 and the immense achievements of the 
new Czechoslovak nation, they adapted themselves perforce to the 
German occupation of 1939-45, and, apart from isolated instances 
like Lidice, the Czechs did not suffer the same horrors or the same 
material deprivations as most of the other occupied countries of 
Europe. I have no doubt that many will soon adapt themselves to 
the new occupation. Czechoslovakia as a nation is back in the 
depression of the German occupation of 1939. Its inhabitants are 
again under an alien domination, but their present condition is 
now much worse than then. Under the German occupation they 
knew who their enemies were. They were recognisable. But today 
the opponents of free Czechoslovakia are in their midst. They 
cannot with any certainty distinguish friend from foe. 


It would no longer be possible for the Czech branch of the 
International Law Association to convene a meeting in Prague to 
discuss “human rights.” There has already been a “ purge” of 
the judiciary on political grounds. While I was there an “action 
committee” of the legal profession was actually in session for the 
purpose of deciding what lawyers should in future be allowed to 
practise at all, and on what conditions. Those not allowed to 
practise were expecting to be sent to the mines or into agriculture. 
These “action committees” are established widely in factories, 
offices, institutions, everywhere. They even apply to sport. There 
is an “action committee” for football. 

In every sphere persons who have devoted their whole lives 
to honest work, unconnected with politics, but who show no 
enthusiasm for the new régime, are being purged, without knowing 
on what grounds they have offended, and without any appeal. And, 
of course, some members of “action committees” are taking the 
opportunity to pay off old scores. In no sphere is the loss of 
freedom more obvious or more poignant than in the case of the 
journalists. Hundreds of journalists have been deprived of their 
jobs, including such distinguished representatives of their profession 
as Ferdinand Perontka and Leo Sychrava, both well known in 
this country. Journals which have developed an_ international 
reputation for liberal ideas, integrity and fearless criticism are now 
prostituted to the publication of official Communist propaganda. 
But the final test of a free society is one which permits a political 
opposition to exist, to put forward its alternative programme and 
to seek by Parliamentary methods to secure a majority at a free 
election. All hope of this has vanished in Czechoslovakia. Former 
ministers like Ripka, Zenkl, Scramek, and Stransky—all conspicuous 
for their patriotism—are outlawed, and must either flee the country 
or live in hiding. 

The Communist coup in Czechoslovakia has had one imme- 
diate result. It has convinced our own Government of the danger 
of nursing Communists in our midst. We are taking precautionary 
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measures against those in position of trust or security who 
deliberately reject the democratic premises on which the State is 
based. In profiting from the lessons of Czechoslovakia, let us not 
forget that the new Government does not represent the Czech 
people, and that the victims of the crime are those who until 
recently enjoyed the essential liberties which we cherish but who 
now live in dread and foreboding of the unknown horrors which 
an irresponsible and arbitrary tyranny may hold in store. 


FRANCE & WESTERN UNION 


By JEAN-PIERRE GIRAUDOUX Paris 


ISGRUNTLED and dissatisfied though they are, the French 
D people seem today to be prey to an unprecedented apathy. 
Reaction, in the true sense of the term, to political events is still 
to be observed in the Press or in public utterances, but the usually 
vivid political-mindedness of the average citizen has been sub- 
dued to an amazing degree, and everyday conversation is in- 
evitably tainted with a blasé tone. In a nation where conditions, 
compared to those of most European countries, are, to say the least, 
decent, the life struggle against inflation, with its rather dishearten- 
ing communiqués of defeat (the continual rise in prices in the last 
month), brings nevertheless with it a grim obsession that obscures 
interest in anything less immediate. 

Will there be war? This question, whose import is anxiously 
felt in England and America, is, of course, asked everywhere in 
France, but somehow dramatic conviction is lacking. It is significant 
that the reopening of the Spanish border should not have aroused 
any passion, that the committee for the setting-up of a Franco- 
Italian economic union should have been practically ignored, that 
the Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, should have defended with the 
utmost vigour the democratic characteristics of the Greek Govern- 
ment, holding it up as an example to be contrasted with the “ popular 
republics” beyond the iron curtain. The coup d’état at Prague 
has, in fact, led few, apart from the intelligentsia, to further con- 
siderations On war and peace. Thus, the great problems of foreign 
policy are, for all practical purposes, only studied and discussed by 
specialists—a most un-French state of affairs. Yet it should also be 
pointed out that the most Left-wing of all French dailies, Franc- 
Tireur, whose circulation is the third largest amongst the morning 
papers and which used to rival the Communist official organ in its 
methods and its aggressive demagogy, has headlined the death of 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister as “the last protest of a free 
man.” 

Will there be war ? Responsible personalities in France are not 
at one on the urgency of the menace, but all agree—except, of course, 
the Communists—that the best way to prevent a conflict is the rapid 
formation of a Western European Union. Indeed, the bitterest 
adversaries of the Third Force in the internal area are the most con- 
vinced of the necessity of a Third Bloc in the international field. 
Whilst in England—where the Communists can be ignored—all 
three parties are agreed on foreign affairs, with the dwindling excep- 
tion of Left-wing Labour, four trends of thought are to be found 
amongst French politicians. The Communists are blindly Russian, 
but their vituperations against “ American imperialism ” find little 
response. The non-Communist extreme Left, which has just 
started to organise itself under the name of Rassemblement Démo- 
cratique Révolutionnaire or R.D.R.—J.-P. Sartre being one of the 
promoters of the movement, it should not be taken too seriously—is 
very anti-Russian and tries, with little conviction, to be anti- 
American. The Socialist Party is enthusiastically pro-English, or, 
rather, pro-Labour, but does not think it indispensable to make a 
show of anti-Americanism. It is practically only as regards Germany 
that the S.F.I.O. is distinguished from the fourth category, which 
comprises tendencies as far apart as most Socialist individuals (the 
party line as concerns Germany is unpopular with the rank and file 
of its members), the M.R.P., the Radicals, the Right wing and the 
R.P.F., which would be followed, if need be, by the great majority 
of thinking Frenchmen. 

“At last!” was the comment in foreign affairs circles when 
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plans for a Western federation began to appear as serious possi- 
bilities. That the Brussels Conference should have been preceded 
by the London “ Big Three” conference on Germany was thought 
to be of happy augury, for the only serious matter of disagreement 
at the moment between the two chief promoters of a Western federa- 
tion (ally of, but not dependent on, America) is the German problem, 
Although the French nourish no hate against the Germans as they 
did after the First World War, and amazingly little resentment, they 
do not want the old mistakes to be repeated, and they consider the 
revival of a united Reich to be reserved for use against the Russian 
peril as, to say the least of it, a double-edged weapon. But they 
subscribe to the views expressed by General de Gaulle at Com- 
piégne that the Germans should be given “an issue, a part to play, 
a hope and that they should be called by the West as they were 
called by Christendom and Charlemagne,” and they are prepared 
to admit a decentralised and truly federated Germany as an equal 
partner. But the first official utterances made at Brussels about the 
pact which is just about to be signed between Great Britain, 
France and Benelux, in which its non-military aspect was under- 
lined, seemed rather disappointing. The common view is that the 
example not to be followed is the Franco-British treaty of Dunkirk, 
whose practical effect has been non-existent. 

Although, or perhaps because, it does not think much about it, 
French public opinion is ready to accept the most progressive form 
of European federalism. There again success is linked up with the 
effect of the psychological shock. “Let us walk out of the trodden 
paths and we shall be followed.” No union among fully independent 
States can be attained A number of renunciations are inevitable. 
France, as a sovereign State, is wholeheartedly willing to make 
them. Amongst the non-Communists there are few Frenchmen who 
would not welcome enthusiastically the solemn announcement of a 
Franco-British union, perhaps not on the somewhat too intimate 
lines of that proposed by Churchill in 1940, but fairly complete, even 
if that were to imply definite sacrifices in certain economic and 
financial spheres. Would the reverse still be true in Great Britain? 

But how shall the Western Union be constituted? Journalists tend 
to make up for the lack of vision shown in this respect by the 
“average citizen”—too much so. Yet the motion of the seventy- 
three British M.P.s proposing the immediate formation of a Western 
European Council has been welcome here. Indeed, from a political 
angle it is frequently admitted that some kind of permanent executive 
body should -be constituted between France, England and Benelux. 
Should it be a delegation of Foreign Ministers assisted by the heads 
of the economic and financial departments or an association of special 
“federation Ministers” with powers enabling them to discuss and 
prepare decisions of federal importance? No one has, as yet, 
answered this essential question. Such a council should, at any rate, 
be supported by a Consultative Assembly composed of delegates of 
the Parliaments. 

From the military angle the West European Council should appoint 
a commander-in-chief of the federal forces, who, backed by joint 
general staffs, would have formidable weight and would no doubt 
impress Eastern dictators. These two objectives could be arranged 
immediately. Will the Brussels Conference go that far? It is hardly 
to be expected—burt pleasant surprises are perhaps to come. From 
an economic angle the matter is less easy. To “declare” an economic 
and financial union does not by any means imply that the various 
economic systems concerned will all of a sudden adapt themselves 
to one another. On the other hand, too many precautions can also 
be dangerous, as private interests might tend to sabotage the plan ; 
the Belgian Prime Minister is right when he says that an economic 
union should be brought about, not by medical treatment, but by 
a surgical operation. Much discernment is needed in its application, 
and it may be years before its full effect is reached. 


There is little doubt on this side of the Channel that, however 
daring it may appear, such a plan would receive the unanimous 
approval of the non-Communist members of the Parliaments of the 
sixteen countries which are now assembled in Paris (with the probable 
exception of Scandinavia). Curiously enough, the initiative appears 
to be left not so much to the States as to the men representing them, 
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Never in the history of the world have Foreign Ministers had so 
strenuous and intricate a task before them, but never also so gigantic 
a mission. May their relative freedom of action give them the 
imagination without which no general and lasting solution can ever 
be attained! But let them not forget that France, through her 
geographical position, through her spiritual and cultura] standing, 
should “claim the duty and the dignity to be the centre and the 
key of this group of equal nations.” 


GUATEMALA 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 

HE Guatemalan Government have demanded that their claims 

against Great Britain be placed before the Pan-American 
Conference which is due t® open at Bogota after Easter. This 
proposal may have the support of Argentina and Chile, both of 
whom have similar ambitions. It will also arouse the sympathy of 
other Latin American republics which, though they are not directly 
concerned, are conscious of their own growing strength and inde- 
pendence and aware of the increasing weight of Latin America as 
a world force in the face of European disintegration. It is unlikely, 
however, that the U.S.A. and Brazil will allow the so-called “ British 
menace to the peace and security of the continent” to occupy much 
time at the conference. The U.S.A., always troubled by the vulner- 
ability of the Panama Canal, would not wish to assist a movement 
to expel Great Britain from Belize, Port Stanley and Antarctica, not 
to mention Georgetown. At the forthcoming conference the U.S. 
aim will be to push forward the Truman scheme for standardising 
armaments throughout Latin America and accelerate the general 
anti-Communist drive. On this latter point the U.S.A. will have the 
agreement of all the present Latin American governments—though 
they will resist any suggestion of intervention from outside against 
their own Communist elements. The republics will argue, however, 
as they argued at the Rio Conference last August, that standardised 
armaments would be of little avail in countries that remained dollar- 
starved and therefore economically insecure. At Rio the Secretary 
of State side-tracked the “ Marshall Plan for Latin America” chorus. 
He will doubtless adop* the same tactics at Bogota, 

Anyway, it is improbable that Guatemala will make much pro- 
gress with her claims at this conference, though considerable heat 
may perhaps be generated. Nevertheless, the shelving of the 
question at Bogota will not assist its solution. Nor will visits of 
British warships and marines help matters. The truth is that in 
1859 we promised to enable Guatemala to open up her potentially 
rich but still isolated province of El Petén by means of a roadway 
from the frontier across British Honduras to our port of Belize. 
We have not built that road and, after studying contemporary British 
documents, the Guatemalans believe that we never intended to do 
so. Until we do construct the road, El Petén will continue in 
isolation behind its hills and swamps, and Belize will lack the 
additional prosperity that Guatemalan traffic would bring to it. Our 
case is also undermined by the fact that, whereas Guatemala is the 
princ:pal and most go-ahead commercial country in Central America, 
our adjacent colony of British Honduras, though the population 
are loyal and always hopeful, is a primitive territory whose immense 
natural resources (particularly valuable today) have scarcely been 
touched. Among Central American States our colony, which in 
reality is or should be one of them, is the most neglected and the 
most backward. It is not surprising, therefore, that Guatemalans 
should be indignant when our newspapers refer to their country 
as a “little republic” (it is about the size of Engiand), a sort of 
comic-opera State whose claims are mere braggadocio. They 
also feel that they deserve some credit for having voluntarily sus- 
pended their demands on Great Britain while we were at war with 
the Axis. 

Guatemala has a population of three and a-half million Indians 
and Indo-Spaniards, who are mostly occupied in agriculture. The 
princ:pal exports are coffee (75 per cent of which goes to the U.S.A., 
for high prices currently) and bananas. Most of the chewing-gum 
consumed in the U.S.A. is made from Guatemalan chicle. The 
huge forests contain mahogany and other valuable timber. The 
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exploitation of these resources is well managed. From 1941 40 
1946 the balance of trade was favourable. The latest figures avai}: 
able are for 1946 and show that in that year exports totalled 
36,680,000 quetzales, while imports amounted to 36,200,000 queizales, 
It is probable that there was a surplus of imports in 1047, but 
Guatemala, unlike nearly all the other Latin American republics, 
is still the proud possessor of very considerable reserves of foreign 
currency. 

From 1931 to 1944 the affairs of Guatemala were presided over 
by the most efficient and progressive of Central American Gictators, 
busy-body Ubico. General Ubico was truly ubiquitous. He super- 
vised even the smallest details in the management of his « untry, 
He compelled all public officials to account for and prove the source 
of their personal properties on entering and again on leaving office, 
He would suddenly and unexpectedly arrive at a remote post office 
with his’ retinue of inspectors, and personally see that the books 
were properly checked. He enacted laws to improve the wages 
and benefits of workpeople, and to develop education and the public 
services. His methods were, in present-day jargon, totalitarian, and 
for that reason he was finally overthrown ; but in the meantime he 
had put the affairs of Guatemala in order and raised the morale of 
the nation to unprecedented heights. 

Often a seemingly trivial anecdote will reveal something of the 
character of a country. One evening, in the days before “ currency 
control” had spread from Europe to the Western Hemisphere, I 
arrived in wide-avenued Guatemala City from Mexico. The banks 
had closed, so I tried to change my Mexican pesos for Guatemalan 
quetzales in the hotel, the shops and the cable office. Nebedy 
would accept them. Mexico might be a great and powerful country, 
but the Guatemalans had confidence in their own, known quetzales. 
They would not touch pesos. Eventually one of the cable messengers 
said that he knew of a man who was about to travel to Mexico and 
who might be willing to purchase my Mexican notes for the journey, 
This lad jumped on to his motor-cycle and vanished into the Guate- 
malan night to make the exchange. I believe that Guatemala is 
the only Latin American country wherein a cable company’s 
messengers are equipped with motor-cycles, which (if I remember 
rightly) the company enable them to buy on a hire-purchase system. 
The national faith in the national currency, and the vision of motor- 
cycling messengers in a Central American Republic, remain in my 
mind today as slight but valid evidence of the spirit of Guatemala. 
There are many other memories, such as the excitement of a firework 
display performed hilariously in a tropical downpour, but most 
especially I remember the drive to the airport of Guatemala City 
at dawn—the little white palaces among the green hills, the tree- 
covered hills themselves, everywhere the trees. The word “ Guate- 
mala” is derived from the Maya Indian quauhitemallan, meaning 
“full of trees.” And I cannot forget the green, hill-and-tree- 
encircled airport where, in a pleasant “colonial-style” building, as 
the sun slowly rose above the mist, we were given small cups of 
fragrant black coffee, which the local people maintain to be the 
finest coffee in the world. And so, I am convinced, it is. 


It is supposed to be a sign of weakness to attempt to see the 
other man’s—or the other nation’s—point of view. Therefore we 
prefer to caricature an opponent rather than to see and accept him 
as he is. But I doubt whether we shall gain anything by persisting 
in our habit of caricaturing Latin American peoples and their 
aspirations. Nor shall we or anyone else benefit by delving into 
an antiquated legal jungle, even if we transport the vegetation 10 
The Hague or Lake Success. Better by far to recognise and admit 
our past errors, and then to tackle the practical problems of the 
present day. For example, the isolated Guatemalan province of 
El] Petén needed an outlet. For nearly a hundred years we failed 
to provide it. The transport of chicle to the coast was therefore 
most costly, by human cartage, mule-pack and river-boat. The 
cost in U.S. dollars of a hundredweight of the gum (which is now 
used, not only in the manufacture of chewing-gum, but also in 
commercial and surgical adhesives, and in electrical and photographic 
equipment) was calculated to rise as follows from the forest of 
El Petén to shipboard, at Belize: cost of production $10, Jocal 
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taxes $2.80, transport to Belize $22.20, export duties and transit tolls 
in British Honduras $8.50; total $43.50. 

As we could not provide a more economical and speedier means 
of transport, the Guatemalans (with North American assistance) 
devised a method of by-passing Belize. At strategic points in 
the remote jungle tiny landing-grounds for aircraft have now been 
cleared. Pilots dip quickly onto these fields, grazing the tree-tops. 
The chicle is loaded and the planes take off at a spectacular angle, 
lift over the forest and the mountains, and carry the cargo, not to 
the British port of Belize, but to Guatemalan Puerto Barrios, which 
is only accessible by air from this direction. Thus have the haulage 
costs of chicle been cut to one-third of the previous level, while 
the haulage time has been reduced to one-tenth or less. Many 
such opportunities for development and Anglo-Guatemalan profit 
have been lost through our failure to provide adequate means of 
transport, which is the chief problem throughout this large area ; 
but many other opportunities still remain. Neither legal squabbles 
nor flag-showing (no matter how momentarily advantageous, or 
indeed inevitable, the latter may be) will facilitate enterprise of 
this nature. Nor can ill-informed accounts of the local state of 
affairs help the British public to understand the position and 
demand the necessary action. 


DUBLIN AND PLENTY 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


HE Irish finally rose in rebellion to break the English of a 
T habit—the infuriating habit of behaving as if Ireland were not 
a foreign country. There is not much danger that that habit will 
ever form again. Yet despite passports, despite the customs, 
despite the uncouth Celtic noises spat out of the Joud-speakers at 
Collinstown Airport before the equivalent announcement in English 
that the bus for Dublin is waiting, despite even the unfamiliar 
countryside with its squat white houses and rough roads slightly 
reminiscent of France but most unlike England—despite all this it 
is difficult to write about a visit to Dublin as if it were a trip 
abroad. The towering grey houses of Edinburgh look much more 
foreign than the high flat Georgian fronts and elegant vistas of 
Merrion Square or Mount Street. The newsvendors and bus 
conductors of Manchester are less friendly and unsuspicious than 
their equivalents by the Nelson Pillar or College Green. Then 
the signs of the English nation are everywhere. It is not so much 
the actual English and Anglo-Irish, those tall figures to be found 
in the neighbourhood of St. Stephen’s Green, whose uniform is 
tweed, and whose emblem is the horse. They, with their accents 
and expensive cars, are the foreigners, to be tolerated and exploited 
but never accepted. It is the cigarette packets, the patent medicines, 
the racing news from Windsor or Lincoln, the English goods far 
more plentiful in Dublin shops than they have been for years in 
London, which mark the connection with England. 

There are also more subtle ties. What is it that gives an English- 
man in Dublin a feeling that he has come home? It may be that 
in architecture, in the solid old-fashioned shops, in the cobbled 
quays and the ramshackle trams something has survived in Dublin 
which has been superseded in most big English cities. But these 
I would be more inclined to emphasise 
the similarity between life as it is in Dublin today and life as it 
used to be in London before the war. There has been no break in 
the continuity. Rationing, a partial black-out, memories of S.S. 
men in the restauranjs, large scale volunteering for the British 
forces—these things cannot obscure the fundamental fact. that Eire 
was not in the war. But above all that fact is reflected in the 
manners and bearing of the people. I would not say that Dublin 
is a particularly polite city. Yet there is something in the 
equanimity, the ease of discourse and the patience of the man in 
the street which is infinitely refreshing after the miserable queues, 
the hostile stares and the bad-tempered insistence on petty rights 
which is the common currency of London. Nor can it all be put 
down to the natural charm and generosity of the Irish. These are 
above all the manners of a people which has not been stretched 
and twisted by war. Years ago—so long now that we are beginning 
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to forget it—we used to be rather like this ourselves. That fact 
most certainly binds the English visitor to the present-day Dubliners. 
There is another tie of which there is even less doubt—the 
sympathy of ordinary Irish people for the English in their present 
plight. It most commonly takes the form of a firm belief that we 
are genuinely hungry and leads to the heaping up before the visitor 
of eggs and bacon, steaks and lobsters, sweetmeats and complicated 
ice-creams, the process being all too often brought to a violent 
check after about forty-eight hours, when the average English 
stomach calls a truce, 

Tho most charming thing is that all this must be done on a purely 
one-sided basis. It is permissible for the Irish to show sympathy 
with the English but it would be extremely awkward if the English 
tried to return the compliment. Heaven knows what is at the 
bottom of this. It may be the self-consciousness of a newly free 
nation. It may be the trace of resentment at the most irritating of 
all English habits—that of patronising the funny old Irish. It was 
this which was said to have led Michael Collins to exhort his 
followers not to be funny, because in doing so they were betraying 
their country. Anyway no Irishman can afford to be liked too much 
by the English, and least of all an Irish politician. I have no doubt 
whatever that the members of the new Government gave a great 
sigh of relief when they discovered on the morning after the 
announcement of the election results that the English Press, almost 
to a man, came out with expressions of sympathy with the van- 
quished Mr. de Valera. It needed only that to complete their 
triumph. Now they are firm in office, a cheerful team, as happy 
as choir-boys on outing day. I would say that despite the narrow- 
ness of their majority in the Dail, and despite the multiplicity of 
parties and individuals making up the coalition, this Government will 
have a long life. These are early days to make such a forecast, but 
the man in the streets of Dublin, whatever his party may be, likes 
the idea of a wide coalition, taking account not only of the diversity 
of interest but of the personal quirks and individual hobby-horses 
of his countrymen. He has woken up after sixteen years of rule 
by one man to find that he can get on very nicely without it. 
Perhaps he may change his mind one day. Perhaps Mr. de Valera, 
rising up in some crisis, or advocating some spectacular policy, 
such as the expropriation of the foreigners who are once again 
buying land and houses in Ireland, may change it for him. But 
my impression was that for the time being Mr. Costello’s Govern- 
ment is sitting pretty. 

So here is a foreign country, ninety minutes’ flight from London, 
and it ought to be an example to us. It was not only the easy 
tempo, the hospitality, the excitingly high intellectual level, the 
beautiful houses and the hazy spring sunshine that convinoed 
me that it was the best kind of foreign country. The Irish under- 
stand us from having had to live with us. Their likes and their 
dislikes for the English are founded on knowledge. Their love of 
peace is also founded on knowledge, for they have had nothing else 
for a quarter of a century. They are well fitted to foster peace 
between other countries and they are willing to do it. Their former 
prickly national consciousness has given place to a healthy self- 
reliance. In short they have a modest but useful place in the 
world. Above all they have a sense of the power of plenty. It is 
said often—too often—that the Western world has no simple but 
good policy to oppose to the simple but bad Communist doctrine 
of world domination. Our answers, it is said, are all good but all 
vague—democracy, liberty, the Four Freedoms and so on. You 
have only to go to Ireland to see that this dismal argument is 
nonsense. The perfect answer to Communism is staring us in the 
face. It is Plenty—wealth, multiplication, the next most funda- 
mental idea to self-preservation (which incidentally is also a spur 
to us). It is completely simple and completely certain. Every 
individual wants plenty. It won the battle of Alamein and it won 
the war. Every American has the love of plenty in his history 
and in his bones. And in case you had forgotten what it looks like 
you can go to Ireland to see it. 

Your first impression as you enter Dublin will be that the place 
is populated. There are people everywhere. I did not see any 
babies falling out of the windows, but I certainly saw some tumbling 
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out of the doors. The pavements are crowded and the shops are 
full. Out towards the Phoenix Park in the early morning you can 
see a huge market swarming with cattle. In the Park itself you 
can see heaps of logs and turf hundreds of yards long. These may 
be only symbols, fer there is also plenty of poverty and plenty of 
dirt in Dublin, but they are inspiring symbols which the West 
should keep steadily before it. Who despairs of stemming the 
dismal, grey flood of misery from the East can see his answer in 
such unlikely things as the prodigal ice-cream parlours on O'Connell 
Street, the outsize “small” whiskies in the Dublin pubs, and 
the china buckets from which the Irish drink their tea. If he 
wants something more, then he can listen to the Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. James Dillon, who is a sort of jet-propelled version 
of Mr. Bevin, expressing his eagerness to export fat cattle and his 
joy at the very possibility of markets flooded with grain. There 
is no restrictionism here. If the world can produce the goods, 
then let it, and as soon as possible. At the moment not everyone 
has plenty, but who but a fool could regard the spectacle of it in 
Dublin, and say that the Western world in general could never 
have it again ? 


WHAT PLANNING MEANS 


By SIR GRAHAM CUNNINGHAM* 


HE opening words of the Government’s Economic Survey for 

1948 read as follows: “The aim of this Survey is to review 
the economic state of the nation at the beginning of 1948, and to 
set out some of the prospects and targets in the light of which 
the Government intends to plan during the year. No attempt is 
made to forecast events precisely, to lay down rigidly detailed plans, 
nor in general to survey the prospect beyond 1948. Work on such 
a long-term survey has already begun; but the future is still too 
uncertain for any specific decisions or forecasts to be made about 
future years.” In short, the Survey, as any economic survey must 
do, aims at setting out the facts which we must reckon with if we are 
to plan our way out of the economic problems confronting us. 

The word “ planning” is very loosely, and often wrongly, used. 
This seems to be a most fitting time to consider its true meaning 
and the scope and limitations of planning in relation to the present 
crisis. Some people talk of planning by the State as though it 
were a new phenomenon. In reality it plays an essential part in 
the most elementary operations of government. Take taxation 
as an example. Direct taxes, such as income tax, and indirect 
taxes On commodities like beer and tobacco, have one primary 
result: they raise revenue. But they may have all sorts of effects. 
They may reduce spending power, minimise consumption of a 
commodity or raw material which costs dollars, adversely affect the 
business done by country and seaside hotels (by, in normal times, 
putting a heavy tax on petrol) and so on. In imposing a new or 
heavier tax, therefore, a Chancellor probably has a dual, if not a 
triple, purpose ; indeed he would be a very incompetent Chancellor 
if he imposed a tax purely to raise revenue, without considering 
the indirect effects of the tax. In this way, then, every Budget for 
many generations must have had a greater or lesser element of 
planning in it. 

During the late war planning took on a new aspect, in that its 
tentacles spread further and wider than ever before. This was 
because all our energies, man-power and material needed to be 
conserved, and directed towards a single aim, that of defeating the 
enemy. We had a Ministry of Supply responsible for the supply 
and allocation of practically all the raw materials required for the 
productive war effort ; and at the same time for the production of 
all weapons for the entire Army, and very largely for the Navy and 
R.A.F. as well. That responsibility extended even to provision 
for Dominion, Colonial and Commonwealth troops, as well as for 
some of our allies. The Ministry had to co-ordinate the production 
of the United Kingdom with those of the Dominions and Colonies, 
and endeavour to obtain (eventually under Lend-Lease) such 
balance of requirements as was obtainable from the United States. 





* Chief Executive and Controller-General of Munitions Production at 
the Ministry of Supply during the war. 
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All these problems had in turn to be integrated with availabilities of 
the many raw materials required. 

Planning on corresponding scales was required of every Govern- 
ment Department and every industry. It was planning of an 
immensity and complexity that had never been necessary or tried 
before. Naturally, the Government, the Civil Service and industry 
learned a great amount from the experience, and people were quick 
to ask how it could benefit us in peace-time. How natural, then, 
when the Labour Party went to the electorate, that it should offer 
the country a programme of planned economy. Especially to those 
without practical experience of war planning, it seemed a simple 


matter to devise a plan that would embrace all the country’s | 


essential requirements jn peace-time. If, amid all the difficulties 
of war-time, almost total planning was accomplished, similar 
planning in peace-time should be a simple matter. 

There is, however, an essential difference between the two con- 
ceptions. In war-time you have virtually only one customer—the 
military forces. In peace-time, on the other hand, you have wo 
meet the needs of the vast number of individuals and classes who 
compose our community, as well as large numbers of very varying 
export markets. Order-books in peace-time are filled with the 
individual sales efforts of enormous numbers of (often competing) 
enterprises, and this in markets both at home and abroad where 
competition is keen and only the successfully organised business 
can offer value for money. Can you apply war-time planning to 
these conditions ? Clearly you cannot, but that is not to say 
that you can successfully conduct your country’s affairs without any 
planning at all. What is required is planning of a different kind, 

Planning can, broadly speaking, be divided into five categories :— 
1. Planning for an industry; 2. Planning for an emergency; 
3. National planning; 4. Colonial planning; §. International 
planning. A good example of the first at the present time is ship- 
building. The Shipbuilding Advisory Committee has been formed 
with the function of endeavouring to anticipate future trends in 
such a way as to keep the labour supply on a fairly even curve; 
and to ascertain probable requirements of basic raw materials, 
including timber and steel. Taking the larger picture, the com- 
mittee must plan for the future needs of the industry in all aspects, 
A shortage of railway wagons would constitute an emergency that 
might necessitate short-term planning. A concrete example of short- 
term planning was the interim Budget of last November. Economic 
planning for the whole nation must embrace all the key industries, 
with a close eye on labour distribution and supply, and no national 
plan could travel very far without reviewing the entire fiscal policy 
of the country. If you want to review the fiscal policy, and at 
the same time the supplies of raw materials and man-power, you 
must also study world resources, and the needs in respect of exports 
and imports. This in turn involves colonial and international 
planning with bilateral or multilateral trade agreements. Obvious 
examples of international planning are the operation of the war-time 
Combined Raw Materials Board in Washington; and now, of 
course, Marshall aid. 

Should we have planning at all as at present conceived ? Sir 
Oliver Franks has said that the application of planning “ must alter 
traditional conceptions and methods so extensively as to change 
the whole framework of economic activity. Central planning and 
control in peace are likely to be as novel and disturbing to the 
thoughts and habits of Governments in dealing with business as to 
business itself. Given the uncertain and difficult economic future 
of the United Kingdom, it cannot be right to go in for central 
planning and control, with all the consequent disturbance and com- 
plication, unless it is inevitable.” Is, then, central planning 
inevitable ? Under present conditions, yes, precisely because this 
is an emergency. Everyone is familiar with such expressions as the 
dollar gap, the sterling area, unrequited exports, hard currency and 
so on. These expressions all denote factors of vital importance, 
factors which we must take into account in all our actions, factors 
in short which compel us to plan. The drive for exports was 4 
natural and inevitable consequence of the impact of the war and 
the international situation on this country. This very export drive 
calls for the collation and dissemination of information, and the 
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conservation and co-ordination of raw materials and man-power. 
These needs could not be met otherwise than by central planning. 

That is not to say, however, that the high degree of planning now 
necessary should be perpetuated indefinitely for its own sake. 
Central planning is at present rendered indispensable to us by the 
topsy-turvy state of the world. It is at the same time of the utmost 
importance that we should give free enterprise all the scope and 
jncentive it needs, and not hamper it by choking controls and restric- 
tions. To whatever extent planning is inevitable it should be kept 
so far as possible as a guide to the country rather than take the 
form of detailed requirements. It must intimate what is required 
to be done rather than how to do it. 


EUROPE’S LIFE-LINE 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 

ERE at St. Cergue above Lake Geneva, looking across the 

lake to the snows of Mont Blanc, there has been a meeting for 
a few days, snatched out of anxiety, a group of men and women 
who in many ways can be described as holders of Europe’s life- 
line—the directors of the European Reconstruction Department of 
the World Council of Churches. On the hotel terrace there are 
men from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary—careful in speech, 
and walking, even in the spring sunshine, with an enveloping 
climate of grey cloaking their minds. One man reports on a journey 
through Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia (the only countries not 
directly represented at the conference), and his most telling phrase 
is a quotation from a Rumanian Communist, “ Yes, I'd like to be 
a Christian, but it’s too slow.” Everyone here believes that it is a 
matter of time in Europe, and the life-line which the Christian 
forces are directing from Geneva is a thin one—not, however, 
finally cut anywhere, 

The Christian plan of action in Europe is based on pastor and 
people, a scheme as old as Constantine but still resilient whether 
the church allegiance is Reformed, Lutheran or Orthodox. Its 
jeaders are here, and behind them move the thousands of ill-clad 
pastors through the peasant lands and the great cities. Most of 
them have only one suit and one pair of shoes ; they are bookless 
and Bible-less and without paper to write on. It is estimated that 
4,000 pastors in Europe are tuberculous owing to post-war condi- 
tions; an untold number need a holiday and see no likelihood of 
getting one. In France they are being forced to take up outside 
jobs for four days a week owing to the inflated costs of living ; in 
Hungary the salaries are so meagre that it was astonishing to hear 
from a Budapest pastor that the theological seminaries are crowded 
with young men preparing for the ministry. 

To re-equip the Christian pastor in Europe spiritually, mentally 
and physically is one of the daily concerns of the Geneva Office of 
Christian Reconstruction. At Locarno a holiday house takes the 
tired and depressed, and where no payment can be offered (it is 
as low as eight francs a day) the movement provides travelling 
expenses and keep. Many hundreds of pastors have been given 
bicycles (three hundred of them British), and the bishops who 
cover dioceses four times the size of English counties are given 
cars—a luxurious note for a British ear, but an essential one in 
Europe’s pastoral work. A German reported that on one Sunday 
morning he ate a breakfast provided from New England, his bicycle 
came from Britain, the Communion set from California, the wine 
from Switzerland, the service books were printed on Swedish paper. 

This ecumenical offering to the stricken Christian forces of 
Europe is the most remarkable example in our time of the ability 
of the Christian Church to gird itself into action. The American 
dollar, of course, is the giant power in it all. But the dollar is 
offered in rare humility and without conditions. Plans on paper 
call for forty million dollars up to 1951, a Marshall Plan in miniature 
unhedged by restrictions. America has become aware of the strategic 
place of Christianity in Europe’s life, and this is especially true of 
the Lutheran Church, which now has its own Geneva office, through 
which pass many millions of dollars to the Lutheran lands of Europe. 
One of the most striking instances reported was the collection of 
grain in the mid-west farming communities, and the arrival of ten 
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million pounds of it at Bremen, where the German Hilfswerke is 
using it through its feeding centres. Britain’s share is minute in 
comparison—{55,000 last year and £40,000 this year, eked out in 
raw materials, bicycles, grants for salaries and the training of prisoners 
of war in Britain for the Christian ministry. 

In Germany itself the central fact in Christian reconstruction 
and relief work is Hilfswerk—the spontaneous organisation which 
came into life in 1945 to help the millions of refugees and displaced 
persons who poured through Germany from the East. Directed 
now with German thoroughness, Hilfswerk is a magnificent example 
of German self-help. Its schemes are myriad. The latest is the 
making of bricks out of compressed rubble by the rank and file of 
Christian congregations. As the walls go up a wooden roof arrives 
from Switzerland. Another is the training of ten thousand lay 
people to assist in rural education, in order to fill the gap left by 
the absence of teachers who are prohibited from teaching owing to 
Nazi connections. With raw wool and cotton from America 
Hilfswerk has performed miracles of production in women’s clothes. 
Each of those ten thousand gallant women, the German deaconesses, 
has been given a fresh cotton dress for the coming summer, and 
Hilfswerk recently distributed thirty thousand shoes from the 
churches of New Zealand. 

This traffic along the life-line of Europe has certain specific 
responsibilities. One of them is the variegated range of institutions 
such as orphanages, homes for the aged and mental asylums, which 
are in the care of the churches. Some forty of them are to be 
re-equipped with linen and domestic utensils at a cost of £100,000, 
and another £400,000 will be needed to make these institutions 
reasonably efficient. Youth camps this summer in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary are to be supplied with marquees and small tents at 
a cost of £10,000, and there is to be an investment of £100,000 in 
student scholarships. While America as the land of abundant 
prosperity draws the imagination of Europe’s youth, there is an 
eagerness to study in Britain, and especially to see the inside working 
of Britain’s democratic institutions. “The fact that Britain is there 
solid and sensible,” said an Eastern European to me, “is an 
assurance to us all.” He wondered whether these few sunlit days 
were the last he would have beyond the frontiers of his own land. 

As fact after fact was piled up at this conference, as the dollars 
rolled endlessly off the belt, and as Swiss debated with Pole, German 
with Czech and Hungarian with French, there was revealed some- 
thing of the glory and the misery of the Christian Church. No one 
here believes that it has the strength to dam the rising tide of 
Easternism, but it has the stamina to resist within the flood. Divided 
and riven within, still dominated by conservative leadership, and 
moving too often in the rutted grooves of the centuries, the Christian 
Church is still to be reckoned with in the life of Europe. Can it 
be a life-line ? Undoubtedly weak in men and resources, the 
churches of Europe are in danger of sitting merely as receivers 
of outside help instead of digging new channels for themselves. 
They cannot do this without a lot more physical relief and a lot 
more skilled attention to the machine. The apparatus is there, in 
every hamlet of Europe, rusty and creaking in many places but 
not smashed by the hammer blows of the twentieth century. 

A few miles below this mountain ridge in the pleasant pastoral 
lands by the lake a lively experiment in Christian reconstruction is 
happening. In a chdteau presented by Mr. Rockefeller a new 
institute, under the direction of Dr. Kraemer of Leyden University, is 
training chosen groups of Europe’s youth in the basic truth and basic 
action of the Christian faith. I looked down the lists of recent 
students—young Communists, lawyers, business-men, social workers. 
The plan is to strengthen the strong points of the life-line by fresh 
recruits drawn from the: lay professions. Unless the Christian 
Church in Europe can leap beyond its professional masters and 
manipulators into the common life of the people its day of effective 
witness is probably a short one in Europe. Its walls are still too 
high, and the doors are heavy and frequently bolted by day and 
night to new ideas and methods. As the homeward plane circled 
over Geneva I wondered whether the hour was too late for once- 
Christian Europe or whether there is still a chance. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FTER three weeks of a by-election it is agreeable to return 

to the amenities of private life. An experience such as that 
which I have recently undergone teaches one that it is sweet and 
decorous to pass unnoticed along the pavements or to sit unrecog- 
nised with other fellow-citizens upon an omnibus. The publicity of 
the last few days has much enhanced my sympathy for public men. 
How terrible it must be never for one instant to escape recogni- 
tion and that self-consciousness which comes from being observed! 
How ghastly to realise that until that last long privacy in West- 
minster Abbey one will always (even if one grows or shaves off a 
beard) be spotted by the populace, and that for the rest of one’s 
life people will push for autographs or stare at one while one sips 
one’s soup or eats a banana! Pleasant indeed are the comforts of 
obscurity. All elections have about them an atmosphere of un- 
reality, but the attention aroused by a by-election renders even the 
most sedate candidate a motley to the view. The muscles of the 
cheek which operate the smile of comradeship, the smile of 
delighted recognition, the smile of glad benevolence, become 
strained and aching ; one comes to realise what is meant by such 
expressions as tennis elbow or writer’s cramp. The wave of the 
hand and arm, which Kings and Queens manage with such dignity, 
is irksome to a shy person; nor can any man accustomed to self- 
analysis and self-criticism feel happy when he observes himself 
flinging friendliness like confetti in the air, selling cheap what is 
most dear, and making public display of something so intimate 
and cherished. I have always disliked amateur theatricals; my 
songs become sadiy out of tune once I sing them in another key ; 
I was certainly not intended by nature or by training for one of 
the central figures in a harlequinade. 

* * * * 

However determined one may be to utter no word, to make no 
gesture, which is misleading or insincere, the circumstances of an 
election, the fact that one is undeniably soliciting votes, do create 
around one an aura of falsity. It is this, 1 think, which renders any 
election odious to a person of sensibility. One does not mind the 
meetings ; it is quite amusing to play variations upon one’s central 
theme and message; and I am one of those strange people who 
really do enjoy being heckled. But what makes the whole procedure 
loathsome is that within a narrow space of time one seeks, and is 
bound to seek, to convey one’s personality to an amorphous mass 
of people whom one has never met before and whom, in all likeli- 
hood, one will never meet again. Personality resembles the Monna 
Lisa of Pater ; it is the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts 
and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions, It is ungainly to make 
such a private thing as one’s own personality hop three paces in the 
public streets of Upper Norwood. I much dislike trying to pro- 
duce within nineteen days a synthetic version of myself which, in 
effect if not in intention, must inevitably be a distorted version. 
At North Croydon this problem was enhanced by the fact that the 
division is a locality rather than a place. It possesses for the stranger 
no identity, no personality, no pulse even, of its own; it is a line 
drawn around an arbitrary number of streets and houses ; there is 
but little local patriotism or character; there is no village pump. 
The denizens of this dormitory do not regard themselves as citizens 
of North Croydon so much as citizens of Norwood, Norbury, or 
Thornton Heath. Thus the unreality of the external candidate is 
increased by the unreality of the place to which he brings his carpet 
bag. It is not possible, within nineteen days, for two such people 
to get to know each other. Their initial intercourse at least is bound 
to be artificial and embarrassed. 

* * * * 

How curious, moreover, in an election of this intensity, are the 
relations between the candidate and his staff! The candidate, 
arriving lonely in an unknown land, suddenly finds himself sur- 
rounded by a staff of ardent technicians. They treat him with that 
watchful solicitude which a Newmarket trainer lavishes upon his 
horse. When he arrives in the morning they cast a quick glance at 


him to see whether he is showing any signs of weariness ; they are 
careful of him at street crossings and wil] help him gingerly to 
descend from a tram; with but slight encouragement they would 
rub him with linseed or camphorated oil when he retires to bed. As 
the first week of testing merges on leaden feet into the second week 
of open combat, the staff acquire feelings of affection towards their 
horse, and feed the animal with crumpets, cake and constant cups of 
tea. He is not supposed to know anything or to care anything about 
their organisation and the plans which they discuss. It is only from 
the street hoardings that he learns the dates of his meetings and the 
names of those who have been invited down from London to support 
him on the platform. As he wends his weary way he will be startled 
to be confronted by an enormous and unflattering portrait of himself 
bearing in huge letters words of exhortation and hope. From time to 
time, when canvassing, he will find neat leaflets issued in his name 
in which stirring messages are conveyed to the electorate in a voice 
and language far different from his own. Only those of the staff who 
are specially concerned with meetings and publicity will have time 
to attend his rallies or to listen to his inspiring speeches. The next 
morning the others will replace the telephone receiver for an instant 
and inquire perfunctorily, “ How did the meeting go last night?” 
But they will not listen for the answer, but will continue with 
admirable application to organise. All this, I am sure, is perfectly 
correct ; after all, a horse on its way to Epsom js not expected to 
ask questions regarding the length of the course. 
* * * 7 

Instructive also is the procedure which is known as canvassing. I 
recommend it to all those who suffer from inhibitions or feelings of 
inferiority. Preceded by a loud-speaker van, decked like some prize 
steer with a huge rosette, the candidate is made to descend at the 
end of a street and to walk up the middle exuding charm. The 
canvassers will deploy to right and left, and the sound of door- 
knockers rapping mingles with the sound of the loud-speaker 
announcing that the candidate, in glorious person, is there for all 
to see. So soon as the canvassers find some housewife or tenant 
willing to shake hands with the candidate or to ask him questions, 
he is beckoned to the door. With modest courtesy he will approach 
this would-be constituent, raise his hat in adulation, and introduce 
himself in a few well chosen words. Meanwhile the loud-speaker 
up the street is continuing its brazen appeal, interspersed with the 
more favourable items of the candidate’s biography and the more 
popular passages of his speeches and election address. I discovered, 
to my surprise, that as a canvasser I was very bad indeed. It was 
not only that a certain native pride deters me from overt solicitation ; 
it was not merely that I am averse from argument for argumenta- 
tion’s sake ; it was also that I became so interested in the human 
problems confided to me that I would pause in my progress and lean 
against the doorway listening to the human tales. I would be re- 
called to my duties by a sudden change of tone on the loud speaker ; 
the flow of adulation would cease suddenly and a voice would pro- 
claim, “Please hurry up, Mr. Nicolson, we haven’t got all night 
before us.” Back I would go to the centre of the street, smiling the 
smile of elderly benevolence. 

* * * - 

The worst of being old is that one is so apt to see the other 
person’s point of view. A good candidate should be convinced that 
he is more intelligent, far more honourable, and infinitely more 
valuable to his country than any of his opponents. I have never 
been adept at that sort of thing. However convinced I may be of 
the rightness and inevitability of a given political doctrine, I am 
temperamentally unable to give even a faint breath of fanaticism to 
my conviction. “This election,” a hardened journalist remarked 
to me last week, “stinks of kid gloves.” I admit that there was 4 
certain sobriety in our methods. 
necessary if one is to arouse the emotions of the elector. Yet my 
main regret for not being different is that I may have been a dis- 
appointment to my trainer and the stable hands. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“Troilus and Cressida.” By William Shakespeare. 
Cambridge.) 

Tue Marlowe Society’s Troilus and Cressida was in several ways 
an exceptional performance. Mr. Rylands’ approach to staging 
Shakespeare is, of course, singularly knowledgeable, sympathetic and 
unself-conscious. He seems to sense the inner pulse of the plays, 
and he showed you that Troilus (which could be made patchy 
or could be made a bore) is in fact as carefully balanced and beauti- 
fully constructed as anything Shakespeare wrote. Where a more 
ignorant and arbitrary producer would pick and choose which parts 
of the play to emphasise and which to ignore, Mr. Rylands illumi- 
nated the whole, making the complete play glow like a lantern with 
its own interior light. The result, in this case, was a strangely 
moving and intelligible evening. The youth of the actors, instead 
of being a handicap, was turned to good account—the passion of 
Troilus, in particular, having all the misty and headlong idealism of 
first love. Cressida (valiantly played by an understudy of the original 
actress, who was ill) was calmly presented, without exaggeration or 
comment ; her betrayal of Troilus in the new and exciting atmo- 
sphere of the Greek camp seemed natural and indeed inevitable. 
Pandarus could not have been better. The Greeks were dignified and 
obstreperous by turns ; Ulysses spoke his long pieces persuasively, 
Agamemnon acted with great authority of manner, Achilles sulked 
handsomely, while the minor part of Patroclus was carried off with 
a charming and authentic languor. But it is invidious to single out 
individuals in such an interesting and cohesive production. J. P.-H. 
“Carissima.’’ By Eric Maschwitz. Music by Hans May. (Palace.) 
Carissima sticks so closely to convention that there is almost nothing 
to be said about it except that it will be popular. The scene is 
Venice in spring (carnival-time, of course), which provides a sort 
of prefabricated gaiety in which everyone can wear bright clothes, 
speak broken English, burst into song without provocation, and canter 
about the piazza pelting the tenor with paper flowers. Unfortunately 
Mr. Maschwitz has kept the dialogue and the songs as banal as 
the story, as though he had deliberately set out to avoid the accusa- 
tion of any sort of originality—indeed, the piece would lose little or 
nothing if it was in Italian, except in so far as a London audience 
expects Italians to speak broken English rather than their native 
language. 

Judging by the humming in the bars during the intervals we are 
likely to hear much of the music from Carissima during the coming 
months. It is well sung, particularly by Mr. Lester Ferguson as 
an Italian tenor on holiday, and although Miss Elizabeth Theilmann 
does not sing, she makes an attractive sketch of an American 
business-woman whose hard commercial heart is thawed by Venice, 
springtime, song and the cute way all these wops act. E. 


DANCING 
East and West 


Ram Gorat’s second London programme, at the Saville Theatre, 
is almost entirely new, and even better than the first. There is now 
a small orchestra directed by Rajani Lakhna, who is a remarkable 
performer on the drums as well as, in a purely Indian manner, on 
the violin. There are two sitar players, a very good flautist and 
the exciting young Cingalese drummer Anura, who now adds an 
equally captivating dance to his drumming. But the real musical 
sensation is the famous classical singer of Bengal, Dipali Nag, who 
is a very great artist. Her effortless, birdlike song, as she sits on the 
ground beside the microphone, very lovely to look at as well as to 
hear, has wonderful variety of tone, melody and rhythm. Ram Gopal 
has a splendid new Garuda dance, with flexible golden wings, which 
he wields marvellously. Why anyone who can dance with such 
eloquence and beauty should elect to address the audience in words 
is beyond my understanding. No dancer should miss this opportunity 
to study Shevanti’s subtle and eloquent arm-movements, and indeed 
her whole dance. There is also a newcomer, Bhanumati, a young 
dancer from a Malabar village, discovered, I believe, in the secre- 
tariat of India House. She has no solo part at present, but we 
shall certainly hear more of her. 

It is a far cry from the highly stylised expression of the great 
dance ‘traditions of India to a solo recital of the Central European 
expressionistic school. Yoma Sasburgh is a young Dutch dancer 
who employs her somewhat limited technique in a variety of choreo- 
gtaphic designs, which are always musically conceived, precisely 
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executed and sometimes striking. They are generally too ambitious, 
but never banal, and she has chosen some interesting music. Besides 
that of her husband, Clifton Parker, she dances to the music of 
Milhaud, Satie, Bela Bart6k and Rachmaninoff. Her costumes, by 
Reece Pemberton, are strikingly beautiful. Lucifer’s silver-rayed 
spiky headdress was of magnificent design and majestically worn, 
though the dance itself did not quite come up to its textual descrip- 
tion, and the fall of Lucifer seemed to be beyond her powers of 
interpretation. Her most successful dance was the masked 
Peasant Woodcut, to Bela Barték’s music, ‘for the reason, I 
think, that the mask almost played the part of a dance tradition in 
stylising, not only the facial expression, but the whole movement 
of the dance. The semi-obscurity to which we were doomed 
throughout the performance had a rather irritating effect, as did the 
continuous sound of two pianos, though, with the exception of the 
Mozart piano-duet, they were very well played. BERYL DE ZOETE. 


THE CINEMA © 


“Enrico IV.” (Academy.)——“ Farrebique.” 

Passage.’’ (Warner.) 
Enrico IV is an adaptation of a Pirandello tragedy, and it is the 
first post-war Italian film that has nothing to do with the war. 
Tragedy in its stark undiluted form is always hard to swallow and has 
a certain numbing effect on the susceptibilities it most seeks to 
excite, but M. Osvaldo Valenti in the leading réle gives such a 
magnificent performance, his acting is so impeccable, his personality 
so rich, he stirs the heart against its inclination. He plays the part 
of a young man who, while courting a girl in the 1920s. gives an 
historical pageant in her honour and gets pushed off his horse by a 
rival suitor, as the result of which accident he goes mad and lives 
another twenty years under the delusion he is one of the Holy Roman 
Emperors. He forces his servants to dress and act as members of 
his court, and it is very delightful to see them in their off-duty 
moments reading the newspapers through horn-rimmed spectacles 
with their bobbed wigs still on their heads. M. Valenti’s return of 
memory is as subtle and as poignant a thing as one could wish for. 
His slow awareness of the full horror of his tragedy, of the long 
wasted years during which he has become an old man, of his life 
that is nearly over before it has been lived, is registered with harrow- 
ing perception. 

In addition to M. Valenti there is a large cast of gesticulating 
and verbose Italians, each of whom appears to be in a temper, though 
the text says otherwise. The scenes laid in 1920 are memorable for 
their lack of caricature or condescension. It does not come as too 
much of a shock to learn that people so curiously garbed fell in love 
or laid their Eton-cropped heads upon their muscular arms to weep. 


* * * * 


(Curzon.) “ Dark 





The prize-winning film at the Curzon deals with the march of 
the seasons on a small farm in the district of Rouergue. Accustomed 
as one is to beautiful nature photography, to the growth of a bud 
into a blossom in a matter of seconds, to the butterfly emerging from 
its chrysalis, to footprints in the snow, to the rain pattering into 
puddles ; conversant as one now is with magnified microscopic 
beauty, M. Georges Rouquier unfolds a fresh loveliness and makes 
so heady a pattern of it that it has a drugging, an almost hypnotic, 
effect. The tempo is so slow and yet so certain and the affairs of mea 
so incidental to the main theme that one feels oneself gradually 
yielding, relaxing, sinking into the earth. Although Farrebique has 
a simple human story, in picturing it M. Rouquier’s camera ever 
passes from one human being to another by way of a moth on the 
window or a cow cropping the grass, by way of a bee on the lip of 
a flower or a bird in the sky, and it is all so pleasant and dreamy 
and quiet it lays a little seed of uneasiness in the city-dweller’s 
breast and brings a heavy sigh from nowhere. 

7 7 * x 


Dark Passage is a fine, slick, amoral whodunnit picture. The first 
half is seen solely through Mr. Humphrey Bogart’s eyes, an effective 
trick which was first employed, I think, by Mr. Robert Montgomery. 
It must be confessed, though, that, personally speaking, much as I 
love Mr. Bogart’s fugitive feet and dirty thumb-nails, I feared I 
should never see his sad bloodhound’s face, of which I am peculiarly 
fond. However, it appeared in due course. This film is brilliantly 
cast. Miss Lauren Bacall and Miss Agnes Moorehead look respec- 
tively sullen and spiteful, and Mr. Tom d’Andrea as a talkative cab-, 
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driver, Mr. Clifton Young as a smalJ-time crook and Mr. Housely 
Stevenson as a doctor who deals in shady plastic surgery hit every 
nail On its shining head. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


A WEEK’S festival of Bach’s music at the Albert Hall has raised again 
in my mind the question to which I never find a satisfactory answer. 
Why do the English public crowd to hear the music of Bach ? Why 
are performances of religious masterpieces written in the style (and 
with all the considerable Pietistic mannerisms) of the first half of 
the eighteenth century in Germany box-office draws, so that people 
will dispute eagerly over the last available seat for the St. Matthew 
Passion ? Surely there is no parallel to this in any. other art, except 
perhaps in the plays of Shakespeare ? 

The old explanation—that the religious subject matter of the Mass 
and the Passions was in itself an attraction to many people—no 
longer holds water; or else the statistics of religious indifference 
among the younger sections of the community are most misleading. 
For there is a large proportion of young people in every Bach 
audience. Nor does the popularity of choral music in general provide 
the explanation ; a Mass by Mozart (a popular composer now) was 
performed the other day to many empty seats. Are we to believe, 
then, that the English public really appreciate the music of Bach for 
its own sake, that they really sense the unique grandeur of music 
written in a style that was beginning to be archaic when it first 
appeared two hundred years ago, linked to a text whose associations 
are apparently becoming increasingly faded and vague, and are to 
many quite unreal if not definitely repellent ? 

The great choruses of the B minor mass and the St. Matthe 
Passion are, of course, overwhelming by their sheer volume, per- 
formed as they are by vastly swollen choirs which are the evil legacy 
of the old Hande! Festivals. But the solo numbers ? I can hardly 
imagine a more sophisticated taste than the Christe eletson or the 
Laudamus Te from the mass or Komm, siisses Kreuz-from the St. 
Matthew Passion. This highly ornamented, often angular vocal line 
set against a whole array of rococo suspensions, syncopations and 
grace-notes ; the archaic instrumentation and the sentimental piosity 
of the text of Komm, siisses Kreuz, only intelligible (I should have 
thought) to specialists in German eighteenth-century poetry—what 
does the “ Bach-fan” make of it all ? These solo numbers defeat 
all but the most accomplished singers, and I wonder whether any+ 
thing but another instrument could ever answer satisfactorily, for 
instance, the violin solo with which the Laudamus Te starts. Cer- 
tainly the voice part suggests another violin rather than even the 
most gifted soprano. 

Perhaps it is the natural conservatism of the public that contributes 
to their taste for Bach and helps them through passage. which would 
be otherwise unintelligible or boring ; but even so I never cease 
to be impressed by their obvious enthusiasm for such a high and 
austere form of art, and I am no nearer to finding an explanation 
of it. (Do the same people crowd to Tchaikovsky and Bach concerts ? 
The two pubiics must overlap, even if they do not coincide, surely ?) 
My own deepest impression of the Bach concerts was Peter Pears’ 
singing of the Evangelist in the St. John Passion, which seemed to 
me very nearly perfect—dramatic without exaggeration or affecta- 
tion, firm in line and pure in tone, beautifully phrased and sensitive 
without mawkishness. MARTIN COOPER. 

ART 


Paul Nash : A Memorial Exhibition at the Tate Gallery. 


“TAasT summer,” wrote Paul Nash in 1934, “I walked in a field 
near Avebury where two rough monoliths stand up, miraculously 
patterned with black and orange lichen, remnants of the avenue of 
stones which led to the Great Citcle. A mile away a green pyramid 
casts its gigantic shadow. In the hedge, at hand, the white trumpet 
of a convolvulus turns from its spiral stem, following the sun. In 
my art I would solve such an equation.” The sum of the exhibition 
at the Tate is Nash’s gradual solution of this equation, and it is, to 
me, as complete a solution as any artist could achieve in this age. 
The heavy, clump-topped hills, the lightly sleeping earth of those 
strange parts of England which remember the rituals of pre-history 
—areas of country which can project a nostalgia so potent that the 
casual visitor shuns them at dusk and only the initiate is at peace— 
these are also components in the equation which Paul Nash made 
his own. These places are the setting for the mysterious lives of 
those inanimate objects whose imprisoned vitality Nash understood 
and whose indestructible personalities he alone has truly portrayed 
—stones, roots, fungoids, seeds and withered leaves, alive out of 
jime, in deafening silence. 


— 
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It is rare that any human being trespasses upon the Nash land- 
scape, unless some occasional armoured soldier intrudes among pro- 
testing tree-stumps. In time of war human flotsam is present 
throughout Nash’s work, but, discarded and forgotten, the rusting 
skeleton and the crumpled aeroplane assume in his landscape the same 
bleak place as the megalith. And it is this—the confession of the 
living stone, the secret behaviour of the shattered tree-trunk— 
which is Nash’s great contribution to the poetic content of painting, 
He was the pioneer of a whole aspect of British painting which js 
now familiar to us. Sutherland’s ferocious tree-forms owe much to 
Nash, and many of the younger painters are in his debt. 

Paul Nash’s considerable achievement in applied design and 
graphic art is not fully represented in the present exhibition, so | 
must leave them unreviewed, and I regret that I have not even 
sufficient space to write at length of his long and consistent develop- 
ment as a painter. The English watercolour tradition was important 
to him, for he was an artist unusually conscious of national charac- 
teristics. He understood his England in terms of Blake’s Albion as 
a country possessed of a great spiritual personality, and Blake's 
influence—in his several capacities as poet, painter and mystic—upon 
Nash must have been considerable. Cézanne must also have been 
important to Nash, and both cubism and surrealism were influences 
which played a part in the solution of the personal equation. The 
surprising juxtapositions of unexpected objects which were to the 
surrealists a vehicle for nightmare became in Nash’s hands a method 
of underlining the poetic life of the inanimate. 

His watercolour technique—and he was perhaps the most consis- 
tently fine watercolourist of the twentieth century—has about it the 
brooding deliberation of Cézanne as opposed to the slop and splash 
of some of his immediate English predecessors. He had no reason 
to hurry or to “catch effects” ; his hills and trees change only with 
the passage of an equinox, not with the passing of a cloud. For this 
reason, perhaps, his world was sometimes a trifle cold, and his 
landscape slept in wintry majesty. But during the last ten years, 
and particularly in a landscape series concerned with the phases of 
the moon painted since 1942, the equation is completely solved, 
The watercolour and oil techniques, sometimes divergent before, 
are here unified, and all the hard strength of design, which was often 
stressed in some of the earlier pictures, is here transmuted into 
strength of vision. It is as if the equation solved caught fire. The 
room in which these pictures hang is lit by them with an incan- 
descent splendour. MICHAEL AYRTON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THERE have been so many, and so many good, new records in the 
last three months that I cannot hope to do more than mention those 
that seem to me outstanding. First of all orchestral works. Decca 
has celebrated last year’s Mendelssohn centenary with an excellent 
recording of the Reformation Symphony (Miinch and the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra), Columbia with a new Scottish (Sargent and 
the Liverpool Philharmonic). The same French orchestra and con- 
ductor have recorded the Franck symphony for Decca, an interest- 
ing version in which the second movement is kept strictly up to time 
and never allowed to vaporise. There is a magnificent version of 
Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps (Decca: van Beinum and the 
Concertgebouw), in which I had the impression that the conductor 
had rightly forgotten the original ballet and approached the music 
as a set of orchestral études. Clemens Krauss and the La Scala 
Orchestra have made a “classical” recording of Till Eulenspiegel 
(Decca), with the emphasis on beauty of tone rather than on pro- 
grammatic humour. The Boyd Neel Orchestra’s Fourth Branden- 
burg Concerto (Decca) is as forthright and weighty as it should be, 
and the National Symphony Orchestra under Walter Goehr have 
made an equally vigorous version of Mozart’s E flat major symphony, 
where a little polish might have been added. 

Variations seem to have been particularly popular. Artur Rubin- 
stein with Sisskind and the Philharmonia Orchestra has produced a 
classical monument of a certain sort of piano-playing in Rachman- 
inov’s Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini (HMV) ; and Barbirolli and 
the Hallé Orchestra have made a good new version of the Enigma 
Variations and the Introduction and Allegro for strings. More un- 
usual are Szymanowski’s Theme and Variations for Piano, an early 
work in which the influence of Brahms’ piano variations is very 
obvious, but already individual and most beautifully played by 
Malcuzynski (Columbia). Other notable piano records are two Liszt 
works—Clifford Curzon playing the Mephisto Valse and Julius 
Katchen the Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody, where the impromptu 
style has been well preserved. I will say something about the vocal 
records and chamber music in a later ncte M. C. 
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LETTERS TO 


* COMMUNISM HERE” 


Sir,—Mr. W. J. Brown’s article on this subject is able and challenging, 
but it fails in that it attempts no examination of the alleged difference 
between Communism, as at present controlling Russia, and State 
Socialism, as operating in this country. What is the difference? The 
conception of Marxian Communism as first accepted by Russia was the 
ideal of the State control of “all of the sources of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange.” The revolutionaries enforced this form of govern- 
ment on an inarticulate population by bloody revolution, and the Com- 
munist Party (never numbering more than five million there) took 
control. The State (that is, the Communist Party) took over all national 
Russian assets. Later, when they found their programme an unworkable 
one, they adopted a naked dictatorship. The State Socialists (voicing the 
views of Bernard Shaw, G. D. H. Cole and Harold Laski among others) 
in this country, accepted the same goal—the State control of “all of the 
sources Of production, distribution and exchange”, and were returned 
to power by a minority of British electors to implement this programme. 
So far (in Lord Passfield’s classic phrase) they have adopted the 
“inevitability of gradualness,’ and have only nationalised coal, trans- 
port, electricity, gas and the health services. That, however, is not 
State Socialism (the Liberal Party has advocated a similar course for 
the control of all monopolies for twenty-five years) but it is the beginning 
of a policy which may be continued indefinitely. Its supporters will 
say that it differs from Communism in as much as it is not a dictatorship, 
and is not revolutionary, and that jt"has received the assent of Parliament, 
but in the process Ministers have framed more than two thousand Orders 
in Council which have never been submitted to the House of Commons 
for approval. It may fairly be said, therefore, that the difference between 
Communism and State Socialism is only one of degree ; the ultimate aim 
is the same in both cases. 

The effect of this policy can already be seen in the White Paper 
Survey of last week, and the speeches of Sir Stafford Cripps on the same 
subject. The one forecasts the possibility of mass unemployment in 
this country in the near future, which many critics of the present Govern- 
ment have been anticipating for the last two years ; the other threatens 
the possibility of a “dictatorship”, which appears to be the inevitable 
outcome of our present policy. Meanwhile it is wise to realise what 
the new weapons are that we have created in the process. Mass 
unemployment will almost certainly result in large-scale strikes ; if this 
happened with coal and transport, our industrial life could be suspended 
in fourteen days. We would need no majority vote to secure this result— 
Communist infiltration could, and would, seize the opportunity to bring 
it about. Then only the “dictatorship” which Sir Stafford Cripps 
envisages could attempt to deal with the situation. 

But, it may be argued, this could never happen in Great Britain ; we 
are a democratic country, and the common sense of the ordinary citizen 
would prevent it. Unfortunately our citizens would have little voice in 
the matter. Czechoslovakia was as democratic as we are (perhaps more 
so), but a small minority of resolute men were able to overthrow their 
Government, and impress their will on the people. There are still 
millions of voters who believe that we have some secret source of 
inexhaustible wealth behind us, and do not realise that we are at present 
living on rapidly diminishing capital, and totally dependent on U.S. 
assistance. This is natural, with inflated wages and almost unlimited sub- 
sidies. Is it yet too late to see the rocks starkly ahead, and alter our 
course while there is yet time to do so? Meanwhile, the Russian 
policy is unchangeable and unchanging, as Lenin, Stalin and Molotov 
have frequently declared it; it is “world Communism or downfall.” 
For this reason, the present international unrest is largely politically 
fomented.—Yours sincerely, ANGUS WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


JAN MASARYK’S DEATH 


Sir,—It is a sound instinct to refrain from making harsh moral judge- 
ments about the dead, especially when they are men who in their lives 
displayed to a striking degree qualities of ethical. and spiritual elevation 
of mind, and a devotion to righteousness. But it is equally sound to 
avoid the other extreme, assuming that, because they did exhibit good- 
ness so superlatively, therefore everything they did must be good. Such 
a course leads to sentimentality. Those who admire the life and 
achievements of Jan Masaryk will find comfort in recalling his out- 
Standing services to his country and to Europe, and in dwelling upon 
those qualities which endeared him to so wide a circle of friends. But 
many will prefer not to speak of the manner in which he is alleged to 
have met his end, and even to suspend judgement about its moral quality. 
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Such people must have been disconcerted at your editorial comments 
in which, assuming the report to be true, you speak of Masaryk’s end as 
a means by which “he has expiated to the full” certain previous political 
errors, and thus ensured an “unstained” memory. Janus adds that 
in the final choice “he acted as his father would have had him act.” 
Is not this glorification of suicide a surrender to a pagan sentiment 
wholly alien to the spirit of that Christian civilisation which the 
Masaryks so nobly tried to serve in their lives and which The Spectator 
usually seems to approve ? I am far from clamouring that you should 
have condemned an action of which we can Know so little, but I submit 
that, in deliberately praising it, you do not uphold the honour of Jan 
Masaryk, but rather blurr and distort that moral and spiritual back- 
ground against which his true greatness could be measured.—Yours 
faithfully, COLIN JARROW. 
The College, Durham. 


“THIRD FORCE IN CHINA” 


S1r,—Mr. Ronald Rees’s dislike of the Communists’ philosophy, which I 
share, apparently leads him further than me in condoning the policies 
of their opponents, the Chinese Nationalists and their American sup- 
porters. The sincere peacemaking of General Marshall and Ambassador 
Leighton Stuart has been mocked by the steady flow of arms, bombers 
and transport which their country has delivered to one of the parties 
between whom they tried to mediate. Surely Mr. Rees would agree 
with General Marshall that, however deep-seated the conflict, it was 
within an ace of settlement, and “only the extremists on both sides ” 
brought about a breakdown of negotiations. There has, in fact, been an 
increasing body of opinion in favour of a negotiated peace, but its voice 
has been stifled by these very extremists. And they will continue in 
this so long as they have access—directly or indirectly—to American arms 
with which to supply their war of attrition. 

Linked to this is the question of China’s reaction to the foreigner. 
My article did not suggest, as Mr. Rees has implied, that “ China is anti- 
foreign,” or that the Canton incident is more than an indication of 
the separatisms and the parochialism which have been growing in some 
areas of China in recent years. I think he would not deny that there 
is “a latent criticism of the cocksure foreigner” which is exacerbated to 
a dangerous degree by the manoeuvres of Russia and America, and by 
the indifference of Great Britain. This indifference is there in spite of 
our trade delegations and our parliamentary missions. It arises from 
our failure to distinguish between the new liberalism and the old bigotry 
in our approaches to Nationalist China and our unwillingness to face 
up to the repressive nature of the men who hold the power within the 
Central Government. It is easy to be misled by the preservation of 
religious liberty into overlooking or condoning the denial of the political 
liberties essential to effective Christian citizenship. The only place 
where Liberals’ protests find open expression is The China Weekly Review, 
a foreign-owned journal which, as it recently pointed out in an editorial, 
is denied a newsprint allocation by the Government and thus has to 
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depend on the black market. Mr. Rees is aware that Chinese-owned 
newspapers and radio stations critical of the Government have been 
suppressed or purged, and that many leading journalists are still in jail. 
He has not disputed that, three weeks before China’s first general elections 
were held, the only legal opposition party, the Democratic League, was 
outlawed. He will recall the kidnappings and the killing of liberal 
critics of the Generalissimo, from Wen I. T’ou onwards. How then can 
he speak so easily of the “large measure of civil and religious liberty ” 
that obtains?—Yours faithfully, Tony GIBSON. 

90 Dingwall Avenue, Croydon. 


NEWS EMBARGOES 


Str,—The Public Relations Officer of the B.M.A. casts doubt on Mr. 
Inwood’s claim that competent newspaper men could have extracted 
the “salient items” from the B.M.A. plebiscite results “in ten minutes 
at most.” He may be interested to know how one provincial evening 
newspaper managed on that difficult afternoon when the B.M.A. changed 
its mind and lifted an embargo that should never have been imposed. 
Within twenty minutes of the release we went to press with a new front 
page, setting out all the essential features of the results in clear and 
readable form. This was done by two experienced sub-editors, who 
ignored the confusing “ accompanying statement” sent out by the B.M.A. 
and concentrated on the tabular matter. No doubt many other provincial 
evening papers did as well; but no thanks are due for help received 
from the B.M.A. 

We are asked to believe that the embargo was imposed “for the con- 
venience of newspapers generally.” Which newspapers? The leading 
London mornings ? One would imagine that after the fiasco of V.E.-day, 
all P.R.O.s would have learned not to try to embargo history. The 
B.M.A., plebiscite: results were handed over at 11 a.m and should have 
been released at that time. Newspapers appreciate the courtesy of advance 
information and will respect an embargo related to a definite act of dis- 
closure to those entitled to the first information. They do not appreciate 
arbitrary embargoes imposed to please a few newspapers whom a P.R.O. 
for some reason wishes to favour.—Yours faithfully, 

H. R. G. Wuates, Editor. 

“ The Birmingham Mail,” 38 New Street, Birmingham, 2. 


CHILDREN AND HOMES 
Sie,—I have read with great interest the Children Bill which is now 
before Parliament. Although, obviously, it represents a very great 
advance in social thinking, there is one matter that gives me much con- 
cern as it touches on the relationship of the State to family life. We 
in America have been trying to think our way through the same problem, 
and I wonder whether our experience might not be of interest to your 
readers. The matter that concerns me is that persons in an administra- 
tive or executive rather than a judicial capacity, that is children’s 
officers, or local Mthorities, or children’s committees, should be the 
ones who make the decision that a child should be removed from his 
own home. It is true that in the Bill there is provision for objection 
to be made to this decision by parents and for submission of the matter 
to the Court in case of disagreement. However, experience has shown, 
at least in America, that many people feel themselves quite powerless 
in the face of a decision by a public body or can very easily be talked 
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out of their objections by people who have the authority of an official 
position. It would seem to me essentially undemocratic that a right 
as basic as that to one’s own children can only be protected against 
the decision of officials by a positive act such as the filing of an 
objection. Is it not an essential precept of a democracy that, where 
the matter of human rights is involved, a person in danger of losing 
these rights should automatically have an equal chance before a tribunal 
skilled, not only in the matter in hand, but also in the adjudication of 
human rights? In other words, should not the onus be on the public 
authority to show in court that a parent should be, deprived of his 
rights rather than the onus be on the parent to protect his rights by 
forcing the matter to court? Just as this seems to me undemocratic, 
I wonder also whether it is not poor child welfare. I think that our 
experience shows that persons whose job it is to care for children are 
apt to see removal from the child’s home and into their care as the 
answer to a great number of problems that would be better treated in 
the home and that there is also a tendency to use removal of children 
as a way of punishing parents whose behaviour is unconventional, 

On the whole, it is true in this country that more children are removed 
from their homes than need be and I can think of no greater crime 
against childhood. I think it is also true that the placement of children 
by the grudging consent of their parents is likely to prove unproductive 
because, as we well know, a child can never be placed successfully if he 
feels that his parents have been persuaded into placement and. could 
have cared for him if they wished. A child under these circumstances 
is resentful both against the authority that places him and his parents. 
It would seem to me much wiser and much more democratic if the 
removal of children were left either to the free and uninfluenced 
wish of the parents, who can then’ support their own decision and 
help the child to accept it, or to a decision made on the basis of all 
the evidence by a judge skilled ing@the determination of human rights 
and not by a public official. And it is as a public official that I believe 
this to be true.—Sincerely yours, Avan KelTH-Lucas; 

Supervisor of Children’s Services. 

Department of Public Welfare, State of Louisiana, U.S.A. 


AFRICAN LABOUR 


S1r,—My experience in West Africa certainly does not support Mr. Cleland 
Scott’s verdict that “ the African has few equals as a spoiler of machinery,” 
since for two years my car was “ serviced” entirely by a works employing 
an African foreman and fitters. Later, I sold this car to another European 
with considerable experience of cars and I obtained a highly satisfactory 
price. If the East African is not in the same category as the West African, 
surely the recent Gold Coast disturbances suggest a possible outlet for 
the skilled and semi-skilled labour which can at present find no suitable 
employment there. Furthermore, it is the very rare exception, not the 
rule, for Europeans in West Africa to work as masons, carpenters, fitters, 
&c. They leave this work to skilled Africans, who do it without trouble 
and with considerable success.—Yours, &c., W.-M. A. Jones. 
Quenington, Fairford, Glos. 


“ROME BEWILDERED” 


S1r,—Reflecting upon the present political climate of his own country, 
I feel sure that Mr. Jori will understand why I should decline to make 
public the identity (even if it had not been given me in confidence) of 
the Liberal professor to whom I referred in Rome Bewildered. Never- 
theless, I can assure Mr. Jori that I thoroughly investigated his story 
before leaving Rome. 

Had your contributor read my article more carefully he might have 
noticed that I made no mention whatsoever of either Right- or Left-wing 
technical Press. Articles explaining to the layman engineering technique 
and developments are not confined to technical publications in Italy or, 
so far as I know, any other country. Neither did I say that this pro- 
fessor always voted against his own party, but that he did “if it seemed 
to him right to do so.” Your contributor, perhaps, does not know of 
the current use of the term “party line,” which has come to mean 
rigid adherence to directives from the executive, resulting in the 
“representative” coming to represent no one and nothing but the 
executive. As for “when and how he happened to become a Liberal,” 
I don’t know and can’t see that it matters, except in so far as it was long 
before it became (moderately) safe to be one.—Yours faithfully, 

3 Essex Court, Temple, E.C.4. GEOFFREY GODWIN. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF BISHOP BARNES 


Sir,—In the last paragraph of A Spectator’s Notebook in your issue of 
March 12th, Janus mentions that Bishop Barnes has incurred criticism 
as a back number in the matter of Biblical scholarship and archaeological 
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discovery. He also quotes an accusation that the Bishop is using 
to refute “discredited religion.” These remarks 
all apparently refer to statements made by the Bishop in his book The 
Rise of Christianity. I would be greatly interested if Janus or any of 
your readers would tell me where I can find a reasoned criticism of this 
book, stating exactly in which paragraphs of his book the Bishop is 
wrong in his facts in matters of (a) Biblical scholarship, (b) archaeological 
discovery, (c) statements about science, (d) statements about religious 
doctrine. Up to the present I have read a number of denunciations of 
the book, but ng refutations of any of the facts contained in it—yYours, &c., 


The Old Rectory, Ayston, Uppingham. GEOFFREY S. GEE. 


[In The Bible and Modern Scholarship, by Sir Frederic Kenyon. 
(Murray, 3s. 6d.)—Ep., The Spectator.] 


“RUSSIA, RED OR WHITE” 


Sir—In view of the criticism by your reviewer of my book of travel 
in Russia for being too friendly to the Soviets, you may be interested 
to know that I sent a copy to the Russian Ambassador in London, who 
returned it to me with a letter saying that he refused to accept it, because 
it was full of “slander against the Soviet Union and its peoples.” As I 
have satisfied neither your reviewer nor His Excellency for precisely 
opposite reasons, I am glad of the proof that I must have been fair and 
objective in my attempt to describe Russia as I saw her just after the 
war.—Yours, &c., M. PuHILirs PRICE. 


House of Commons, S.W.1. 


THE LIMITS OF LIBERTY 


Sir,—In his article on Communism Mr. Brown asks “ Must we in the 
name of liberty tolerate the activities of bodies bent on its destruction?” 
If we have any doubt as to the answer let us remember that John Stuart 
Mill, that great protagonist of liberty, said with regard to the right of a 
man to sell himself into slavery, “ The principle of freedom cannot require 
that he should be free not to be free.” Faced with the circumstances 
ruling in Eastern Europe today, Mill surely would have declared that 
a community must not carry the doctrine of liberty to lengths that would 
result in its own enslavement.—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD E. HARRISON. 

Middle Shield, Hexham, Northumberland. 


ANOTHER FOR JANUS 


Sin,—Whoever Janus may be in his journalistic capacity, no doctor will 
be disposed to thank him for his gratuitous piece of advice about “ concen- 
trating on the basic salary.” And, by the way, is it not time, if only for 
the sake of variety, that Janus now signed himself “ Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways ” ?—Yours faithfully, G. L. Davies, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

7 Marine View, Kingsway, Hove. 


RHYTHMIC LAPSES 


Sirn—~-May I be allowed to supplement Sir William Beach Thomas’s 
note on rhythmic lapses by quoting three unconscious hexameters in 
the Bible. They are: (1) “ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning! ” (Isaiah 14, 12); (2) “ Art thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another ?” (John 11, 3) ; (3) “ Husbands, love 
your wives, and be not bitter against them ” (Colossians 3, 19).—Yours, 
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‘COUNTRY LIFE 


AFTER spending the day in the New Forest, which to my view is 
rather more lovely in winter than in summer, I turned into the Verderers’ 
Court at Lyndhurst, which remains the capital of the Forest, in site as 
in organisation. It was a great pleasure to find the Court—the Court 
of Swainmote and Attachment—in session. There sat the Verderers 
in a row fronting the forbiddingly stiff chair in which offenders against 
the Forest law were seated when they came to judgement. The business 
was not of the grim order of the distant past. The Verderers, so far 
as I could make out, were deciding to make some dangerous barbed 
wire manifest to the public by decorating it with holly boughs. As 
no one responded to the question: “Are there any more present- 
ments ?” the public meeting came to an end. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that these old customs, and indeed words, are preserved. Plan- 
ning is the most popular of today’s “boss words,” but it seems to be 
quite forgotten by most of the planners that the longest, surest, best 
of plans is usually the continuation of the plans created not on theory, 
but by practice and trial in past history. A building without a founda- 
tion generally topples over. 


MARCH 19, 


Spade Work 


The state of mind of the veteran who is difficilis querulus laudator 
temporis acti Se puero, is not to be admired ; but there is an occasional 
exception. An old labourer whom I have known for years as a fine 
character and a great worker was busy at this busy season digging 
his garden which is wont to produce its maximum. During a short 
colloquy—he was too busy to interrupt for long—he said: “ The young 
people won’t dig.” He did not complain, but just stated an historical 
fact that was regrettable. If true, it is a heavy charge; but it is to be 
hoped that the doggerel imprinted on the envelopes that reached me 
on the day this was written will belie the old labourer. “ Lend a hand 
on the land” is as necessary in the allotment and the garden as on 
the farm. 


An Avon Monster 


It is the kind fashion of the day to save salmon from excessive labour ; 
but they are not always as grateful as they should be. In the West 
Highlands, for example, not only have attractive staircases of not too 
sharp a pitch been built, but elaborate waiting-rooms provided between 
the flights ; but there the salmon, it was thought by many, were slow 
to avail themselves of the new facilities, though perhaps the exigencies 
of water-power were more responsible. They preferred their old 
bolder leaps. On the other hand a very attractive ladder, built not 
long ago on the Hampshire Avon, has been accepted with gratitude, 
in lieu of the old leap, often not undertaken till the pool below was 
stiff with fins. The other day, by way of proof, a 17 lb. salmon was 
caught just above the leap. That is a good fish; but cannot compare 
with a monster of another sort also caught just above the fall, a pike 
of 29 lb. The beast was hooked one day, but broke the tackle just 
as a sure landing seemed likely. With undeterred zeal the fisherman 
returned the next day, and again the great fish took the lure, not this 
time to escape. This very lovely river looks as if it should be full of 
trout. That it is not is doubtless chiefly due to the size and number 
of the pike. If a trout of three pounds can swallow another of 1 Ib., 
what fish could not and would not a 29 lb. pike make away with ? 
However, coarse fishing is by far the most popular form of this sport 
and where such giants are in question its excitement is great. 


In the Garden 


It is necessary to work in the potager to appreciate fully the proverbial 
value of March dust. The primroses, the daffodils, the flowering 
prunuses (such as Pissardii), the guelders, the purpling of the elms, the 
budding of the quick corms, are quite second in the eyes of the country 
gardener to a nice friable surface that responds immediately to the 
rake and ensures a congenial bed to the tiny seeds. Such offerings 
are to be seized with avidity by all gardeners, whether of vegetables 
or flowers. It was a real pleasure to watch the puffs of dust behind the 
farmer’s drill and potato-planting machine (driven by women). “Oh, 
what a dusty answer ” is a cry of joy on the land and the most important 
of all conditions precedent to good crops. A few warm, dusty days at 
the right date—and the timing this March was perfect—may well be 
worth, say, a million pounds within this little island. 

W. Beach THOMas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Modern Literature and Europe 


A Dictionary of Modern European Literature. Edited by Horatio 
Smith. (Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 42s.) 4 
THIS dictionary is a symbol of our times: it is conceived on a 
European basis, and it comes’ from the United States. The 
perspective and the distance of the Americans have proved neces- 
sary to provide European literature with that unity which it 
inherently possesses yet refuses to acknowledge; just as in the 
realms of politics and economics it is the pressure of American 
leadership—stimulated by the Eastern danger—which is now, many 
minutes past the eleventh hour, beginning to outline a European 
In the main the task has been performed with outstanding 





union, 
ability. Even limited to modern literature, a dictionary of European 
letters was bound to be a formidable undertaking. Thirty-one 


literatures are treated in 1,167 articles by 239 specialists in 899 
closely packed double-columned pages. The very fact that Europe, 
as studied by the compilers of this dictionary, yields thirty-one 
literatures is in itself full of interest. How many of us would have 
come close to that figure without time for reflection ? A score or 
two dozen would have appeared to be more likely guesses. Thirty- 
one literatures is a reminder of the spiritual wealth of this 
wonderful continent, in which, if some divine Micawber does not 
soon provide something, only one literature with one book will 
remain. 

A remarkable feature of the book, which through sheer obvious- 
ness might pass unnoticed, is that the articles devoted to the 1,167 
subjects studied are taken alphabetically without any sub-divisions 
according to nation, language or literature. Thus Federer, a Swiss 
novelist, is followed by Fedin, a Russian novelist, and then by Feijd, 
a Portuguese poet, then by three Spaniards who happen all to have 
double-barrelled mames under Fernandez, and then Ferrero, an 
Italian, and so forth. This arrangement strengthens the all-European 
character of the book and is one of the happy touches we owe to its 
American origin. Having gone so far on the path of European 
synthesis, it is a pity the dictionary did not travel further. Articles 
on European movements and trends would have been of the utmost 
interest. So far they seem to be confined to their French aspects, 
and even when, as is the case with surrealism, there is a general 
article, it turns out to be mostly on French surrealism. 

The balance between nations is good save in two points. The 
first is, again, that French literature, with two hundred names, would 
appear to be over-represented. That France should head the list 
we are all agreed ; but that she should have fifty names above the 
next runner-up, Germany, and twice as many as Russia, Italy or 
Spain does seem somewhat out of balance. The other fault is 
perhaps inevitable: why not English literature? England is a part 
of Europe, and though the argument that it shares its literature with 
the United States has some force, it has no more than in the case 
of Spanish literature, also shared with Spanish America. As for 
balance in detail, in so far as the present writer can judge, the stan- 
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The Faith of Edward Wilson 
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dard is as high as could be expected. There are some oddities. It is 
surprising to find Azafia, who, despite his political eminence, is but 
a minor figure in Spanish letters, taking two columns and a third, 
as much space as Brandes and far more than Berdyaev, to quote 
only two of the eminent European writers dealt with inadequately, 
at any rate if the standard is the space attributed to the distinguished 
Spanish statesman. There are other cases. But these are trifling 
blemishes in a work so bulky and complex and coming from so many 
minds. 

The general level of information, scholarship and perspective is 
good, even if now and then it might be better. The articles on the 
several literatures are excellent. Now and then, the MSS. written 
by contributors whose mother tongue is not English might have been 
improved with some discreet sub-editing so as to avoid odd and 
even comic misuse of English words: “dense meaning” for “ sub- 
stantial meaning.” This kind of work suffers mostly from the swift 
flow of time. The articles on the most active men of letters age 
quickly. Facts move on, and estimates also. Thus Garcia Lorca 
is still set at the high level he reached under the spell of political 
emotion when this poet suddenly became universally known by his 
tragic death. Lorca is if the very first rank of Spanish letters ; he 
possesses to a rare degree the magic spell of the poet. But a work 
such as this should have studied him and not merely sung him. 
There is also at least one curious omission—that of Hermann 
Keyserling. SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 


Merry-Go-Round 


Turnstile One. A Literary Miscellany from “ The New Statesman and 

Nation.” Edited by V. S. Pritchett. (Turnstile Press. 10s. 6d.) 
AN anthology such as this forces the reviewer to abandon the rile 
of critic and become a guide who points out what pleases him and 
anything else he has time for. There are several reasons why this 
is so. Space is limited ; it would be impossible to estimate fairly 
each of the seventy-two contributions by the sixty-eight authors. 
The forms are too various ; poems, short stories, essays and reviews. 
The range of subject—from the fear of death to the taking of mud- 
baths—is too wide. Finally, since many of the articles are criticism, 
to criticise them would be superfluous. Turnstile One, which is 
designed for enjoyment, includes a selection from The New States- 
man’s creative and critical writing over the past twenty years. 
Hardly a distinguished name is missing. If the word “Shaw” 
flickers in the mind for a moment, the foreword explains that Mr. 
Shaw’s “unalterable aversion from anthologies” is the reason for 
his absence. (He was, of course, one of the founders of The New 
Statesman.) It is impossible not to regret such a rigid application 
of the principle on this occasion. However, with this exception, and 
perhaps that of Mr. Eliot, the editor could scarcely have had a richer 
field to work. On the whole, what was written in the "thirties reads 
best, possibly because an atmosphere of fire-watching, bombing raids, 
and e,hortation to duty hangs about the writing from the war years. 
These may be excellent subjects, but they strike a discordant note 
with what one thinks of as the essential quality of New Statesman 
writing—a determination not, in any circumstances, to be stampeded 
into saying what one does not mean. 

Of the poems several are now well known, and it is interesting 
to see that they were first published here. Mr. Auden is represented 
by the passionate song “As I Walked Out One Evening,” Mr. 
Spender by “ What I Expected,” an early poem and one of his best, 
and Mr. de la Mare by “ Making a Fire,” a metaphysical poem with 
a ring of G. M. Hopkins to it. There are also intelligent poems by 
Mr. Alun Lewis and Mr. Henry Reed (poetry deals better with the 
experience of war than prose), one of Mr. Betjeman’s most sinister 
pieces—about Surrey, rhododendrons, a wedding and large girls on 
tennis courts—and Mr. Forster’s telling parody of Landor’s epitaph 
on himself. H.G. Wells’s short story on the death of an archbishop, 
Answer to Prayer, is probably better known than any of the poems. 
It is certainly the most amusing story in the book, but the choice 
of the best hovers between Mr. Bates’s On the Road and Miss 
Strachey’s Compliments of the Season. On the Road describes the 
meeting of two tramps in a wood, a man and a woman. Up to the 
last paragraph the author plays on the greedy fondness for a happy 
ending. It seems certain that they will go off together. But they 
don’t, and the reader is made to feel most poignantly how every 
contact between two human beings is charged with possibilities, and 
how seldom an explosion takes place. The Compliments of the 
Season is about a visit to the country, though perhaps that is too 
crude a way of putting it. Miss Strachey’s writing is like a delicate 
and very strong spring. Almost impercevtibly she exerts an 
immense pressure on the sensibility. 
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Among essays and reviews a piece of prose by James Joyce and 
Lytton Strachey’s President de Brosses must be mentioned first, an 
essential gesture, like taking off one’s hat in church, and afterwards 
Mr. Mortimer for all the information he has about bishops, Mr. 
Kingsley Martin for telling us what he thinks about in a mud-bath 
(one wishes he would write more often of such things) and Professor 
Joad for his consolation about death (sensible but icy). Here also 
are essays on painting and music, Mr. Arthur Marshall being in- 
comparable about books for girls, the true story which Conrad re- 
wrote as Lord Jim, and an interesting letter which suggests that 
Milton’s blindness was caused by cataract and that he could at least 
distinguish darkness from light. This is not, of course, all, but 
those who want to know more must buy the book. They will not 
often get as much as this for ros. 6d., in a format which puts all 
bad publishing to shame. Perhaps for a moment the reviewer can 
become critic again and offer a warning. That all these pieces 
appeared in the same periodical is a unifying factor which makes 
itself felt more in the critical than in the creative writing. Not 
every reader will find all the opinions to his taste. He may question, 
for instance, whether we all know, and believe, that the Muse of 
History is economically determined. But he will have to agree that 
even what he does not like is most provokingly and igtelligently 
phrased, and that it is a pleasure in these circumstances to disagree. 
PuHitip TROWER. 


Laurels for Sir Humphrey 


Essays Mainly on the Nineteenth Century. Presented to Sir 

Humphrey Milford. (Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
Here we have a rare garland of university shrubs, all of them 
growing under glass and assembled with a conscious pride in 
elegance. The offering and occasion are informal, but each partici- 
pator conveys very discreetly the sense of a benign and enjoyed 
exclusiveness, conformable with, and indeed proper to, a well- 
consolidated academic position. This may produce, and I think it 
actually does in some of the essays, a certain degree of enervation, 
an interest in those extreme subtleties of literary analysis which add 
little, so far as the plain reader is concerned, either to pleasure or to 
knowledge. But a tribute of scholarship to such a man as Sir 
Humphrey Milford, one of the most renowned of our university 
publishers, is eminently suitable. These essays are the work of his 
friends, who wish him “a long tale of happy years in his new 
Oxfordshire home.” 

Reviewing a miscellany may well degenerate into someghing very 
like the process of inspecting a troop, and it would clearly be an 
impertinence if I were to pass along this line of eminent writers 
with a perfunctory eye for buttons or buckles. Moreover, it would 
not be at all easy to find a dozen essays more varied in style and 
intention than the dozen in this volume. For example, Helen 
Darbishire follows the pedlar’s progress through the mind of Words- 
worth; we have an essay on the hopes, predicaments and lost 
advantages of the Church (R. H. Malden); and a brisk and witty 
investigation of Personal Names in Trollope’s Political Novels by 
R. W. Chapman. No doubt the essential requirement of an essay is 
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that it should represent a form of personal recreation, a graceful un- 
bending on the part of the learned, the holiday excursion of a writer, 
It may perhaps be questioned whether a piece of pure scholarship, 
no matter how polished or compact, is an essay in the more con- 
genial sense of the term. That is why the common reader is likely 
to find in the essays of Bernard Darwin and of Michael Sadleir, 
placed as they are near the end of this volume, an effect which is 
both humane and restorative—such as one may find in the pleasant 
warmth of a country house after a chilling though profitable archaeo- 
logical tramp over several miles of rather heavy country in the rain. 

A very entertaining example of playful erudition is the Conversation 
in Sibylla’s drawing-room after the funeral of Browning (Frederick 
Page). But in spite of the playfulness one realises that such a con- 
versation would have been impossible, even in the more glorious 
days of the Woodstock Road. The criticism of poetry is liable to 
involve the critic in many dangers, and I suppose there are some who 
will disagree with H. W. Garrod, who contributes a first-rate essay 
on the poems of R. L. Stevenson. It is here suggested that the 
poetry of Stevenson will be “affectionately remembered” when 
“most of the poetry read today by young men is forgotten.” Surely 
this will be true when taste reverts to lines which are comprehensible 
and the images of a sane imagination, things which are now un- 
popular. Two other studies of poets and their methods are provided 
by A. L. P. Norrington, who examines microscopically the history of 
a single poem of Clough, and by Simon Nowell-Smith, to whom the 
typographical and alphabetical experiments of Bridges have been 
the objects of careful and enthusiastic research. We are here led 
into the world of punches, matrices, Elstob phonetics, Baskerville 
brevier, cursive Blado and Arrighi ; matters which may fail to excite 
the common reader, but which are clearly suitable as components of 
this particular garland. 

In his essay on The Diffusion of Ideas, R. C. K. Ensor discusses 
the means by which ideas are presented to the public. I would 
venture to suggest that one can easily over-estimate the importance 
of book reviews in the formation of public opinion ; and again, so 
far as advertisement is concerned, I think there is a difference— 
though perhaps only a variable difference—between the diffusion of 
ideas and the diffusion of tomatoes. Also, in trying to fix the 
relation between the Press and the State, one has to remember that 
such a term as “the State” implies a fluctuating concept: in the 
British democratic State the only thing which is relatively consistent 
is the administration of the Post Office. 

Mr. Bernard Darwin does not allow Surtees a place in his delight- 
ful essay on Sporting Writers, and admits that he has never been 
able to read through one of his books. One might have supposed 
that Surtees and his illustrator, John Leech, would easily head the 
list—at any rate in the domain of fox-hunting. But the warmth 
and enthusiasm of this essay make it prodigiously agreeable. The 
same warmth and enthusiasm pervade Michael Sadleir’s most admir- 
able account of George Bentley the publisher and his dealings with 
Marie Corelli; most infuriating of all egregious female authors. 
Merriment and astonishment are richly provided in this essay by 
extracts from some hitherto unpublished letters from Marie. Praise 
from the Prince of Wales is comprehensible, but praise and a visit 
from Mr. Gladstone (in 1889) require an adjustment of ideas which 
may well prove a little embarrassing. C. E. VULLIAMy. 


The England of Charles I 


The Social Structure in Caroline England. By David Mathew. 
(Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d.) 


In his new book (comprising his Ford Lectures) Dr. Mathew 
undertakes a survey of the materials for his study of social history 
and discusses the various types of letters, personal, business and 
official, which have survived from the first seventeen years of Charles 
I’s reign, the period that he is considering. Most of this material is 
familiar to historians, but Dr. Mathew also makes mention of some 
early letters of Sir Edward Nicholas, who was then a secretary of 
the Admiralty, to be found in the Public Record Office. But it is 
difficult to maintain that such letters represent more than a 
fraction of the material available for such a study. For 
which letters have survived and which have disappeared for ever 
must be a matter of insignificant chance, and part of the country 
may be unrepresented. Yet other sources are very full ; the circum- 
stances of Royalist families of any standing are set out in the papers 
of the Interregnum committees which fined them for “ delinquency.” 
Although Professor Tawney has done some work on them, it is 
clear that much information about Caroline England may yet be 
extracted from these compounding and sequestration papers. 
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Secondly, the Chancery records deserve a search; for this was a 
litigious age, and even quite small landed proprietors indulged in 
interminable law suits, the reports of which throw light on the 
character of social life. Thirdly, it is possible that Treasury and 
Exchequer papers of various kinds would assist in building up 
some kind of rough statistical analysis ; for, whereas the compounding 
papers concern only Royalist families, Ship Money and assessment 
returns affected all. 

What conclusions does Dr. Mathew draw from his examination 
of the letter-writers of the early seventeenth century ? He sets out 
in search of what he calls “ the beginnings of the modern bureaucratic 
milieu, considered as a cohesive unit,” and finds it in the towns, 
particularly in London. He argues that Thomas Cromwell was in 
some respects the father of modern bureaucracy, and that the 
administrative ladder was often climbed by means of a patron- 
client relationship which contrasted with the lord-retainer relation- 
ship that dominated mediaeval England. An aspiring man of ability 
would be helped forward into an official position by his patron, 
but his duty would not be exclusively towards his patron: and if 
his patron fell from power, he might not fall too—as Cromwell 
himself survived Cardinal Wolsey’s downfall. But the bureaucrat 
is not easy to distinguish from the old gentry; for the “new 
bureaucrats,” like the “ merchant capitalists,” took to the land and 
in time might become transmuted into county families. Pr. Mathew 
also emphasises the emergence of a professional class which did 
not derive its income either from land or from commerce, and he 
shows, in particular, by one or two illuminating examples, how the 
status and earnings of physicians improved in the days of Charles I. 
On lawyers, surely the most powerful professional class of the 
seventeenth century, Dr Mathew is less committal. 

In the course of his book Dr. Mathew refers to the Elizabethan 
period as “ transitional” in character. But all periods are transitional 
in some sense. What is not open to doubt is that the eighteen years 
following the period of which Dr. Mathew writes saw revolution 
and counter-revolution ; and one would guess that it was at that 
time that the really startling changes in English social structure 
occurred. Sir Charles Firth long ago drew attention to the new 
administrative class that came to the fore under Oliver Cromwell: 
men who served the Protector also served Charles II, just as men 
who served James II also served William and Mary. But did 
Charles I’s “ bureaucracy ” serve Cromwell ? And, if not, is it fair 
to call it a bureaucracy at all? Again, was it not the large sales 
of landed property during the Interregnum which most notably 
transformed the social structure of seventeenth-century England ? 
Despite the spate of books written on that century in the past 
twenty years, these questions still require answering. 

Maurice ASHLEY. 


Explorer in Arabia 
Arabian Days. By H. St. John B. Philby. (Robert Hale. 21s.) 


Wuy do so many Englishmen fall in love, like Mr. Philby, with 
Arabia? Is it, as some think, the endearing characteristics of the 
true Arabs of the desert, their loyalty, their generosity, their humane 
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philosophy of life? Is it some spiritual benefit derived from the 
desert itself? Is it, perhaps, the Englishman’s natural addiction to 
what has so often seemed to be the losing cause of the Arab world? 
These are some if not all of the attractions that have lured Mr. 
Philby back, year after year, to Riyadh and the Arabian sands, 

The main factors shaping his destiny, he says, were Arabia and 
his own temperament. From early youth his face, as it were, was 
turned towards the East. The family background of India and 
Ceylon, a natural gift for Oriental languages, the war which brought 
him in 1915 from the Civil Service in India to Iraq, the sequence 
of events leading up to his first mission to Ibn Saud—all these 
combined to bring him eventually to Arabia. Of his explorations 
there which put Philby among the small and select band of great 
Arabian travellers, he says littl. These have been, or one day 
will be, published elsewhere. The outstanding feature of this 
autobiography is its description of his special relations with Ibn 
Saud. His personal influence with a man witi:>ur doubt the our- 
standing figure of the Arab world played a considerable and a too 
infrequently acknowledged part in helping to bring about our 
present close alliance with Saudi Arabia. Though at the time, on 
the eve of Lawrence’s revolt in the desert, Philby’s ardent advocacy 
of Ibn Saud as Arabia’s man of destiny aroused the strongest 
antagonism among the supporters of King Husain and the Sherifian 
dynasty, this alliance has turned out to be the one stable factor 
in the shifting sands of Middle Eastern politics. 

Mr. Philby’s temperament, the second factor as he says in shaping 
his destiny, is not easy to diagnose. Most of the great Arabians— 
Burton, Doughty, Wilfred Blunt, Lawrence, even Gertrude Bell— 
have had a tendency to fall foul of their fellow men. Mr. Philby 
is certainly no exception. His waywardness, as he calls it—and 
like the Irish no one is more conscious of his own waywardness 
than Mr, Philby—has led him into plenty of trouble. He is both 
frank and convincing in self-analysis. An innate pugnacity, an 
uncompromising passion for truth and for speaking his mind irre- 
spective of time or place or personal or political expediency, an 
obstinate adherence to logic in dealing with the illogical problems 
of human society—these are some of the inconvenient characteristics 
which, as he admits, so often brought him up against his colleagues 
and in the end against’ the British Government. An ardent Socialist 
from his Cambridge days, he leant towards independence for the 
Indians in the imperialist India of the early nineteen-hundreds. He 
hotly opposed what he regarded as the imposition of King Feisal 
on the throne of Iraq without prior consultation with the people. 
He fought hard to rescue Transjordan after the 1914 war from the 
supposedly grasping hands of the Colonial Office and the High 
Commissioner for Palestine. And in the end He resigned from 
Government service. 

Perhaps the disillusionment which pervades those parts of the 
book describing his many collisions with officialdom had a good deal 
to do with his conversion to Islam. Sir Andrew Ryan, then Minister 
at Jeddah, may not have been far wrong when he said, “ Mecca 
and Islam will give Philby the background which he has needed 
so badly ever since he quarrelled with the Government.” In this 
as in other things Mr. Philby is nothing if not a law unto himself. 
And it is fair to say that the version of the law generally quoted 
is Mr. Philby’s own. One is left with the impression, on reading 
his autobiography, of a man often difficult with his fellows and out 
of joint with the times, but a man of courage and _ intellectual 
integrity. Biased as the book frequently is when British official 
policy is concerned, it fully reflects the author’s vigorous and enter- 
taining personality and his unique knowledge of Arabia and the 
Arabs. L. P. Kirwan. 





Imports 


Goya: Drawings from the Prado. Introduction by André Malraux. 
(Skira: Horizon. 42s.) 

Jean Fouquet and His Time. (Holbein : 
Pleiades. 42s.) 

Mediaeval Stained Glass of Switzerland. 
Zschokke. (Holbein: Falcon. 30s.) 
Hieronimus Bosch. By Jacques Combe. (Tisné: Batsford. 45s.) 
Van Gogh. Texte de Paul Fierens. (Braun: Soho Gallery.) 
Van Gogh. By Alessandro Parronchi. (Arnaud: Beric. 20s.) 


By Paul Wescher. 


Introduction by Fridtjof 


Rembrandt: Paintings. Introduction by Thomas Bodkin. (Apollo 
Edition: Collins. 30s.) ie. 
La Peinture Hollandaise de Jéréme Bosch &4 Rembrandt. (Editions 
i2Zs. 6d.) 


de la Connaissance: Anglo-French Literary Services. : 
Primo Conti. Introduction by Giovanni Papini. (Arnaud: Beric.) 
A HANDSOME book is a delight, a welcome present. A useful book 
ranks a little higher; one is thankful to have bought it. But the 
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book that is both beautiful and indispensable, bought, borrowed and 
destined to be stolen, arouses another kind of feeling altogether. One 
at least of the specimens of international enterprise which have 
recently appeared is of this rarest kind. In this collection, produced 
in Switzerland, that part of Goya’s series of independent drawings 
which remains in the Prado is for the first time reasonably arranged 
and well reproduced. The result is admirable, and M. Malraux’s 
commentary is a little inflated, slightly strained by the effort of 
standing beside so immediate and crushing a manifestation. His 
method is a literary one ; the meaning which he reflects is of a kind 
that Goya himself is well enough able to supply. Analysis is 
cautiously skirted. There is no venturing upon such unpopular yet 
evealing investigations as Mr. Frederick Wight has _ recently 
attempted. The occasion still waits; until we have more precise 
study of subjective as well as stylistic circumstances, the whole of 
the artist’s intention, the nature of this fantastic freedom which yet 
retained so deep a bond with life, is unlikely to emerge. 

The essay on Fouquet is serious and substantial, and its typo- 
graphy, instead of subjecting the eye to an elegant battering in the 
manner of M. Skira, takes the suitably reticent and classic form of 
Holbein Verlag. Fouquet has recently been illustrated a little more 
completely, but no writer has bettered either the scholarship here 
or the understanding of the humane style of the artist and his circle. 
Half a paragraph is devoted to his expression of a country and a 
faith, but it is enough ; no more comprehending or moving estimate 
has appeared. The selection from the unequal existing remnants of 
Swiss stained glass is more of a luxury. But as such it has a particular 
technical interest ; it is the best example of colour collotype at present 
available in England, and the reputation of the process proves to be 
well founded. The swallow is welcome although it seems that we 
cannot hope for the summer. 

There is a gap, as we know to our cost, between neutral and 
ex-belligerent standards, and the book on Bosch unluckily comes 
from the wrong side of it. Nevertheless it does something to fill a 
bigger gap in the English literature than any other book on the list. 
Symbolism provides M, Combe with a happy hunting-ground, and 
the other levels on which the painter’s work must be understood are 
barely touched. Moreover, our star translators cannot be everywhere, 
and the English version here, with its “ volets ” and “ xylographies,” 
gives the pages a solidity which only the profoundly interested are 
likely to penetrate. The book remains a serious addition to the avail- 
able material, unlike the offerings remaining to be considered. 

When next the functions of U.N.E.S.C.O. come under discussion 
a start might be made with the regulation by international agreement 
of the publication of books on Van Gogh. In one reproduction 
after another the oriental postman undergoes a new transformation, 
bleary, blanched or gaudy. This French collection follows a familiar 
tradition ; each picture is endowed with the mechanical brightness 
which has in the past done such service to the painter’s popularity 


and so much injury to his reputation with serious students. The 
Italian, on the other hand; is dingy and untidy. It is difficult to 
Yet the 


think of a book whose value is so far below its price. 
Rembrandt volume is even more regrettable. A note informs us that 
the responsibility of the author of the introduction ends with his 
text, and on this at least he is to be congratulated. Anyone who 
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thinks that a distaste for colour is an occupational eccentricity of 
reviewers should turn up his favourite masterpiece in this book. 
Almost certainly he will find it utterly traduced. Admittedly, few 
works descend to quite this depth of infernal fantasy. The book is an 
exception, not least in the fact that the monochrome plates are almost 
equally wretched. (The method, the double-tone lithography recently 
used here in a series of popular histories, is unique in combining the 
disadvantages of every process.) We are warned that the result is 
“not primarily addressed to the expert”; if it is the intention to 
exploit the uncritical enthusiasm for art in this country, publishers 
may well beware. Where discernment lingers it will take many 
exemplary volumes to efface the impression of one like this. 

De Féréme Bosch 4 Rembrandt turns out to be a modest anthology 
of pictures up to the time of Hobbema and Aert de Gelder drawn 
from the national collections of Holland. It has no particular plan 
except the excellent one of recalling the pleasures of the most 
delightful of museums. To those who prefer the contemporary 
academic machine driven at full throttle with an open exhaust, Primo 
Conti may be recommended. What freak of the precarious monetary 
balances it is that tips such books as this upon us, neither useful nor 
beautiful but complete with a London imprint and a text in restaurant 
English, remains obscure. Is it possible that publishers have over- 


looked how much of value is still beyond our reach? 
LawRENCE GOwING. 


Shorter Notices 





The Story of Richmond in Yorkshire. By David Brooks. (The 
Dundas Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Brooks, the town clerk of Richmond, has produced a 


thoroughly praiseworthy example of local patriotism. Richmond, 
grouped round its castle on the banks of the Swale, is one of those 
country towns which are the backbone of England, never rising to 
greatness but never declining to mediocrity, and it is impossible to 
read far in the history of England without coming on evidence of 
the part which it has played. In its time Richmond has been 
“pledged to pay a man’s debts and to send another off to the 
Crusades ; it has been mortgaged to dry a woman’s tears and settle 
her extravagances ; kings have been glad to seize upon any pretext 
to take it, and more than one Inquest was held upon it, whilst for 
three hundred years it belonged to ‘foreigners’ who held like 
possessions in France.” Mr. Brooks has written his account 
primarily for the children of Richmond, and it is accordingly a 
popular rather than a scholarly guide. But the story is a good one 
and well told. 


The Bible and Modern Scholarship. 
(Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a most valuable little book. It is a brief but devastating 
comment on the Bishop of Birmingham’s recent and controversial 
volume, The Rise of Christianity, which on the basis of Biblical 
criticism now, as Sir Frederic shows, some twenty or thirty years 
out of date, calls in question both the traditional authorship and the 
traditional date of most of the books of the Bible, and in consequence 
shakes much of the foundation of the Christian faith. Bishop Barnes 
has been a distinguished mathematician ; he has never been a distin- 
guished theologian. This, however, is not a question of theology ; it 
is a question of the ordinary rules of evidence and of the canons of 
textual criticism, which are equally valid whether applied to the 
Fourth Gospel or to Virgil’s Eclogues. On such matters Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, the late director of the British Museum, speaks with un- 
challenged authority, and his exposition of the conclusions of 
archaeologists and palaeographers on the authenticity of books of the 
Old and New Testament in the light of the latest discoveries (notably 
the Chester Beatty papyri) is arresting. What is clear (though not 
to Dr. Barnes) is that the destructive German criticism of the 
Tiibingen school of a century ago is itself destroyed, and that Higher 
Criticism, the very name of which was once anathema to the devout, 
is today almost an ally of the fundamentalists. Sir Frederic con- 
cludes (like most scholars) that “ the interval between the Crucifixion 
and St. Mark’s Gospel may be about the space of one generation, 
from about A.D. 30 to about A.D 65,” which means that its author 
was writing of things which he and his friends had seen with their 
eyes and heard with their ears. A shilling edition of this impressive 
little essay might do invaluable work. 


By Sir Frederic Kenyon. 





NOW ON SALE—TuHeE Spectator INDEX FOR JULY TO 
DeceMBER, 1947. Price 1s. 6d. By Post 1s. 7d.—Send remittance 
to THe Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 





TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 





MR. CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 





THE ninety-fourth annual meeting of the Temperance Permanent Building | 


Society was held on Thursday, March 11th, at the Caxton Hall, London. 

Mr. Cyril W. Black, J.P., F.R.I-C.S., F.A.1., chairman of the Society, 
in the course of his speech, said: The year which has recently ended 
bas been cne of steady progress in all departments of the society’s 
business. 


INCREASE IN BUSINESS 


The total assets have risen during the year by £3,190,935 to a record 
figure of £20,748,243. On the other side of the balance sheet the 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


RECORD FIGURES 











| THE ninety-fourth ordinary general meeting of The Chartered Bank of 


| 


' 


amounts due to shareholders and depositors have increased by £2.984,881 | 


to £19,108,124. 

Mortgage advances made during the year total £6,694,030, a figure 
which marks a further record in the history of the society. It should be 
emphasised that the large volume of mortgage business transacted has not 
been secured at the cost of the relaxation in the slightest degree of those 
rigid standards of prudence which it has ever been our custom to observe. 

I have made reference in former years to the importance attached by 
the board, particularly at a period such as this, of having our mortgage 
securities widely distributed so that any depression affecting part of the 
country or any widespread removal of industry and population from 
one district to another would have only a minimum effect upon our 
business. The extent to which we have been successful in securing 
a wide dispersal of our nf®rtgage securities is demonstrated by the 
following table: — 


Money advanced Total Mortgage 


on Mortgage Asset on 
Area during 1947 Dec. 31, 1947 
Greater London Area _.............0. £2,371,690 £8,428,845 
Remainder of England and Wales ... £3,194,890 £6,282,477 
Scotland and Northern Ireland ...... £1,127,450 £2,089,943 


The reserve and contingency funds and balance of profit carried for- 
ward amount to £1,342,242, a figire higher than ever before, represent- 
ing over 7 per cent. of the aggregate share and deposit capital. A 
satisfactory degree of liquidity has aiso been maintained. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, there are two matters 
only on which I think it is necessary for me to comment. Our ratio of 
management expenses to mortgage asset shows a considerable reduction 
compared with the previous year. In these days of rapidly rising costs 
your board has considered it more than usually important to concentrate 
upon maintaining the expenses of the society at the lowest possible 
level consistent with efficiency. ‘The second matter to which I would 
direct your attention relates to the crippling taxation to which the society 
is subject, and, in particular, the increase in the amount payable in 
profits tax (£39,427) compared with the amount previously payable in 
national defence contribution (£6,965). The reasons advanced by 
Government spokesmen in favour of the special concession to co-operative 
societies would all appear to me to apply with at least equal force in the 
case of building societies. The Government, however, was not inclined, 
for reasons which have never been made clear, to extend the same con- 
cession to building societies, and one is left with the impression that the 
concession to co-operative societies was made rather for political considera- 
tions than on the merits of the case. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR BUILDING SOCIETIES 

As far as the future is concerned it is more than usually difficult to 
speak with any sense of assurance. As far as our society is concerned, we 
foresee the immediate future as a period of consolidation. 

Today the proposition, that it is socially and politically beneficial for 
as Many ci*1zens as possible to become the owners of their own homes, is 
being challenged and assailed as never before, but in spite of every 
onslaught its truth remains. The creation of a property-owning 
democracy has ever been the ideal and objective of the building society 
movement, and the principles of thrift and personal endeavour on which 
the success of the movement has been built up will assuredly come into 
their own again. Without them the rebuilding of the prosperity of our 
country is impossible. We accordingly face the future, conscious of the 
difficilties which impend but confident of our ability to continue to 





India, Australia and China will be held on March 24th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
Vincent Alpe Grantham, circulated with the report and accounts: — 

Once again I am able to report record figures in our balance sheet, the 
total of £126,413,799 showing an increase of £8,238,929 over the 1946 
figures. On the liabilities side, this increase is almost wholly due to the 
increases in current and other accounts and fixed deposits of £3,926,842 
and £2,442,215 respectively. Smaller increases occur in the totals of 
notes in circulation of £1,070,957 and loans payable of £667,500. Move- 
ments on the assets side show wider divergencies, but cash in hand 
and at bankers at £23,110,595 shows an increase of £3,387,352, repre- 
senting 22.4 per cent. of our call liabilities. Government and other 
securiies, apart from those lodged against our note issue, have been 
reduced by £4,134,355, and this reduction is reflected in the increased 
cash position. In accordance with our Charter, our increased note issue 
has required the deposit of further securities with the authorities to the 
extent of £848,197. Bills of exchange, including foreign Treasury bills 
at £4,754,675, show an increase of £1,618,340, and advances to customers 
at £36,997,025, an increase of £7,490,264, both of which are eloquent 
testimony of the increased participation of the bank in financing world 
trade and the greater requirements of our customers, due, largely, to 
higher prices of commodities. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


The profits for the year, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
contingencies and taxation upon the current year’s profits, are 
£448,058 3s. 1ld., an increase of £69,426 over those of last year. Our 
working costs everywhere have again risen, but the increase in our business 
has more than offset these increased costs. 

In October last we paid an interim dividend of 5 per cent., absorbing 
£82,500, and we propose that, out of the balance available for distribution 
this year, a final dividend of 7 per cent., less income tax, be paid, costing 
£115,500. In view of the further progress that we have been able to 
make in the re-opening of branches that were closed, and the clearer 
vision we now have regarding war-time liabilities, for which we had 
already made provisiot., but for which the necessary legislation to enable 
us to finalise the pesition has not yet been passed, and the opening of 
new branches, we feel that we are justitied in raising the basis of our 
annual distribution to 12 per cent. 

We therefore propose that, out of the balance available, after providing 
for the dividend, £100,000 be added to the Officers’ Pension Fund, 
£10,000 to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, and £125,000 be written off 
bank premises, leaving £402,326 9s. 3d. to be carried forward to the 
current year. 

BRITAIN’S MONETARY STABILITY 

I refrain from comment upon affairs in Great Britain, which are con- 
stantly under review, except to say that, from experience gained through 
wide contact with the outside world exchange markets, it is impossible 
to stress too strongly the importance of recreating confidence in Britain’s 
monetary stability. Britain’s position as banker to more than half the 
world has been endangered through the threat to monetary stability of 
the very large adverse balances of trade and payments which are proving 
so difficult to reduce and bring within control. It is not that the 
world can afford to dispense with Britain’s services as a banker, but 
that it can and does refrain from buying sterling until the last possible 
moment while selling it at the first opportunity whenever monetary 
stability is thought to be in danger, and there are many other devices, 
quite legitimate, but outside the power of the exchange control to check, 
which can have the effect of increasing imports and holding up exports. 

All this adds up to saying that, if full confidence in our monetary 
stability can be restored, there is likely to be a substantial return of 
sterling into this country with a conseq'ent easing of the position, and, 
provided the country stands together and works all out to increase produc- 
tion for export, while conserving internal expenditure and consumption, 
we can nope that, aided by the Dominions and Colonies, British sterling 
will regain its stability even if the country cannot aspire to be the world’s 


greatest creditor nation. 
It will be clear to the stockholders that we, as a bank, have not been 
without our own problems, but the strength of the balance sheet is 


make our contribution to the welfare and prosperity of the community. | sufficient evidence of the fact that our staff has proved more than equal 


The report was adopted. 


to the many difficulties which they have had to face. 
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THe nineteenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding), Ltd., was held March 12th, in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., said that following unsuccessful 
attempts to reach agreement regarding the price to be paid by the Govern- 
ment for the shares in Cable and Wireless, Limited (the Operating Co.) 
it had been agreed that the matter should be referred to an Arbitration 
Tribunal in accordance with the Cable and Wireless Act. He hoped 
that the tribunal would sit before August Ist. The directors felt that the 
presentation of the accounts to December 31st, 1947, and the payment of 
dividends should not be withheld owing to that delay and had, therefore 
convened the meeting as soon as possible. When the tribunal had fixed 
the sum to be paid, they would then also receive interest retrospective 
as from January Ist, 1947, but as neither the award nor the interest was 
assessable until after the Arbitration and the income therefore not yet 
available for dividend purposes, the directors had decided that the normal 
dividends should be paid now. For that purpose they were transferring 
from the principal underlying companies appropriate amounts from the 
reserves of previously undistributed profits. The main source of income 
was dividends from subsidiary companies amounting to £1,107,239. 
Those dividends had been maintained at the 1946 level by passing up 
sums equivalent to £863,000 gross (net £475,000) from undistributed 
profits of earlier years held in the reserves of those subsidiary companies. 
In addition they had received a dividend of £50,000 from Cables Invest- 
ment Trust and interest on other investments of £181,000. Other 
receipts, which amounted to £15,000, made a total of £1,353,000. The 
valuation of shareholdings in the three subsidiary companies was subject 
to the compensation to be received by those companies from H.M. 
Treasury in respect of their former holdings in Cable and Wireless, 
Limited. Investments in securities, stocks and shares stood at £10,286,081 
against £2,185,544 last year, an increase of £8,100,537. In the consoli- 
dated balance sheet the book value of the securities at £13,351,096 showed 
an increase of £3,377,000 over the previous year. The market value of 
the securities of the group showed an appreciation of £927,019 over 
book cost. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
ADMITTEDLY, these are queer times, but. when we find the FBI. 
co-operating with a Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer to freeze 
Ordinary share dividends we may be sure that we are witnessing 
revolutionary changes. The proposed dividend standstill, it is true, 
is for one year only and is designed solely to make a contribution to 
the anti-inflation campaign, but I think it needs to be viewed against 
a wider background. “ Managerial revolution” theorists, for 
example, will see in dividend limitation fresh evidence of the 
gathering twilight of “finance capitalism.” I think they are right, 
although old-fashioned capitalism may well have a few kicks left 
in it sull—and for some years to come. Others will see in stabilised 
dividends just one more aspect of an egalitarianism which is slowly 
securing for labour an increasing share of the social product. I make 
these points, not to spread alarm and despondency among ordinary 
share investors, but only to put the longer-term investment outlook 
in what I judge to be its right perspective. The tendency towards 
steady dividends, apparent for some years past in the case of the 
large company, is going to spread. That will not necessarily be a 
bad thing, but it has important implications for equity investment. 
HIGH YIELD ATTRACTIONS 

Meantime, the response to the F.B.I. injunction that dividends 
should not be increased—except in special circumstances—is, to say 
the least of it, uneven. Already this week a score of companies— 
none of them, admittedly, large concerns—have announced higher 
payments without offering any explanations. Just what lies behind 
this apparent disregard of the limitation plan it is impossible to tell. 
One must assume that the companies in question had not received 
an official communication from the F.B.I. when their dividend 
decisions were made and have taken the line that until they do they 
are free to please themselves—and their shareholders. Others may 
have decided that they are entitled to keep a free hand until Sir 
Stafford Cripps reveals whether he is to reinforce the voluntary 
co-operation of industry in his prices and profits plan by a fresh 
attack on profits in his Budget on April 6th. While I can appreciate 
this line of reasoning, it seems to me to be foolish to cast doubt 
on the power of the F.B.I. to discipline its members while the 
Chancellor is making up his mind. We must await the results. 

What, in the light of dividend limitation, should investors do ? 
Obviously, nothing drastic until the contents of the Budget are 
known. As a broad generalisation, however, the immediate prospects 
have been relatively improved for shares in companies registered 
outside this country and for shares now offering high yields with 
a generous margin of earnings. On the other hand, the prospects 
have been dimmed for high-grade industrial Ordinary shares now 
selling on a low yield basis. In these instances the equity element 
in the shares has been temporarily abstracted, leaving the holder 
with what is virtually a maximum dividend security but still carry- 
ing the risks of reduced profits and a lower dividend if anything 
should go wrong. In present circumstances I would regard any 
industrial Ordinary share offering less than 4 per cent. as unattractive, 
if not definitely over-priced, however good the earnings prospect 
may appear to be. Conversely, there are many shares available in 
the market today offering yields of between 5 per cent. and 8 per 
cent. which look undervalued except on the most dismal view of 
industrial prospects. 

GOOD TOBACCO YIELD 


Among the high-yielding shares which seem to me to offer good 
value for money is the £1 participating preferred Ordinary of 
Amalgamated Tobacco now quoted around 17s. 9d. These shares 
were offered to the public under excellent City auspices at 22s. in 
1946, but have drifted downward with the tobacco market. The 
company’s first report since flotation, covering the year to May 31st, 
1947, showed good results, the net profit, after tax, of £67,094 cover- 
ing the combined dividend requirements of the preference and 
preferred ordinary dividends twice over. The preferred ordinaries 
are entitled to a non-cumulative 6 per cent. plus an equal share with 





the ordinary shareholders in the balance. That gave them an extra 
2 per cent., making a total of 8 per cent. for the past financial year. 

The company has a well-established business in the manufacture 
of “ Fifteens,” “ Corktips” and other brands of cigarettes and has 
recently set up a factory in South Africa. A factory which was to 
have been opened at Wembley has been sold at a profit of £100,000. 
I understand that trading in the current financial year is satisfactory, 
which suggests that there should be no danger of the 8 per cent. 
rate being maintained. Yielding 9 per cent., the shares should turn 
out a good purchase for mixing purposes. 
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HO ht omROlRt, aceite [Demmi of Nady Suse, fie Recesereer: SU2MOUTH, OEVON, BELMONT HOTE. 
; d sea. ustained re » Sunny y, r a st-class luxury hote' 
‘THE MAKING OF links Vand holidays “courteous service, | looking Croner’s tamous sands, is’ noted o. a. 1m *-. food and pot 
satisfying cuisine. own poultry, produce, | {for good fare. its holiday atmosphere and the finest position extending to the sea 
A BOOK’ T.T. Jersey Milk Riding, golf. sea the personal interest of the resident owners, front Through Coaches dally from 
bathing ee Mr anc Mrs. C. H. Davies. Tel. 2526 Waterloo niptivate Burtes. no" are. 
TUDLE “2 - rivate bathrooms. ift. ully licen 
° . * S STUDLEY OXFORD 16th century gaat. etd en = SUSSEX. OLD BARN From 10 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 32. 
In collaboration with the Folio Guest House in lovely grounds and unspoilt well-appointed hotel of dis- : $s. oaven THUREE 
Society we are holding an countryside, 7 miles from Oxford (con- tinction and charm Beautifully situated THURLESTONE, S. "full — 
y g venient transport arranged) welcomes |fon own foreshore facing South. Lovely STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licen 
Exhibition showing the whole guests for long or short vis sits Ideal valk- sands, running water and telephone ail Sted with a hotel. ie 
s Troy an s e o 
art of fine book production. ks ~ — Baye ‘an hist toric city _., es meenes. Tel.; West and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
log fires, ampie : 4 squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 








ve Central Heating. cheerful | . 
Every stage in the making of s_with every attention |INr, EXMOUTH, HAEFIELD HOTEL Stone 382, 383, 384 


licious als 
the Society’s edition of = oe ARTHUR’S CASTLE 


this famous 


and consideration. Terms from £6 6s. 0d. |Joffers the pursuits of ‘the countryside. TINTAGEL. KING 
Telephone: Stanton st. John 3 Golf, fishing, riding, pius the allurements Take an early holiday in 


Voltaire’s “Candide” is 1 

illus ed d ined WITZERLAND — For attractive andj/fof a sanay seashore (only 2} miles and magnificently situated hotel on the 

March and explained. inexpensive holidays Ray ome distant). Good catering is ever a strong Cornish cliffs. Golf, ee Se fishing 
: 7 Trav. Bureau, 37a. K'ns'gt’n High St., suit From 5 to 8 gns. according to Trains met_at Camelfor Manager: 

ane 15th (pening a 2 p.m.) ‘EWE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. season. Tel.: Exmouth 3072 Johnson Tel. 2. Trust Houses, Limited 


























h. | 
to 27t 
" has now re-opened Good food, soft | ts ‘ AY GRAND HOTEL Seeking 
Weekdays, 9-5. Saturday, 9-1. | beds, a warm hotel Radiator and hot water |[PELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. | Facing Se ee 2 tee 
| in every bedroom full South... Paishitul gardens, terracing Suite overlooking the waters of  Tortal 
Admission free | 7EVHE Oto Rectory PorTHxerey, Barty.—A | 4 to ses Sais Relies. wnat h k awaits you. A pre-war staff ready to greet 
well-equipped Guest House in 7 acres | os a tie ae a and serve -you Our Chef eager to work 
grounds, near sea Every modern amenity. |Ftennis courts, billiards. croquet, putting. Miracles on your behalf, and in our — 
e 10 guest bedrooms 5 erageom, Snare. Reduced terms during season Tele- mm ome in plenty . be! an . 
| outdoor recreation Excellent table: own phone: Felixstowe % aU yenera anage 
Li bert ii, to, Si es Eile leet ‘2 HOTEL. Book TUNSRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
Ge — . - trian Py be cL ook xe South aud the Sun Mott 
| Proprietress, Mas M. J. Rottinson. |fnow for Easter at this. -class 70-bedroom Acres of Par 30 miles from a 
4 ! 4: “1 = NTRY Jus: ope hotel, where a car ‘s fuous. Tennis, and the ly Licensed. First- 
of Regent Stre: Wi -- gu house Attra Squash Badm! nton “atre next dou class cuisine ze and 
" tariar to ‘ Owt Sea front Fully licenced yallroom sporting 
* | sible. Main bus routes é Lift. Self- Cel.: Folkestone 9-hole course Spring 
| et Pass door Brochure on reque - 2850 terms by rr 
,c oNSTANCE Foro. The Old Vicarage, Chip- | 
ping Sodbury, Glos Te 1133 
——— —- —— _- — —_—— ~on ———— 7 
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